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THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF THE TAX REFORM 
MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES.’ 


In all parts of the United States there are men busy with the 
reform of taxation. The “tax reform movement,” in the sense 
in which that term is used in this address, is not concerned with 
federal taxation ; it deals with state and local taxation only. This 
is because federal taxation is confined within very narrow limits 
by constitutional provisions intended to restrict the power of the 
federal government, and is, furthermore, dictated largely by the 


non-fiscal policy of protection. Consequently the main field in 
which an adjustment of taxation to changing economic conditions 
can be made is commonwealth and municipal finance. 

An examination of the tax reform movement in the United 
States reveals, it seems to me, the action of many of the same 
forces and the influence of conditions similar to those which have 
led to new fiscal legislation, made and pending, in several 
countries in Europe, and notably in England. The forms of 
taxation are, of course, very different, the frame of government 
is different, the stage of economic development reached is dif- 
ferent, but the nature and causes of the demand for a change. 
in the methods and subjects of taxation are not dissimilar.” 

The forces and conditions which have led to the tax reform 
movement in the United States are somewhat more easily appre- 
hended than those which have given rise to analogous move- 

1 An abridgment of an Address delivered before the Royal Economic Society 
in London, November 10, 1909. The author is Professor of Finance in the 


University of California. 
2 This address deals with the American tax reform movement only. But if the 


assumption be correct that this is but the result of widely prevailing forces and 
conditions, the bearing that what is said may have on European legislation will be 
apparent without any direct effort to point it out. 
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ments in Europe. The reasons for this, briefly stated, are : first, 
the comparatively greater simplicity of property rights, such 
rights being less cumbered by historical remnants of different 
systems, and, especially, the absence of a tenant class ; second, the 
comparatively greater simplicity and uniformity of social con- 
ditions, and the absence of sharply sundered social classes, so 
that tax reform is not confused by class issues; third, the more 
recent and more rapid growth of essential economic differences 
between different groups of citizens, it being but a scant half- 
century since that practical uniformity of economic well-being, 
from which our democratic form of government sprang, began to 
disappear ; fourth, the greater ease with which, under the pre- 
vailing system of representative government, changes can be 
made, or proposed, and experiments tried; and, fifth, although 
this may seem paradoxical, the great ease with which tax-evading 
interests can entrench themselves against attack, both within 
the representative assemblies and behind the “sacred rights of 
property.” ? 

Contrary to the commonplace view, the tax reform movement 
in the United States does not arise from the necessity of raising 
additional revenue to meet the increased expenditure of govern- 
ment. There are few parts of the United States in which there 
is any serious difficulty in making ends meet in government 
housekeeping. This is especially true where the tax reform 
movement is most vigorous. The aim of that movement is to 
change the incidence of taxation, rather than to increase the 
revenues. 

The vivifying causes of the tax reform movement in America 
are of two sorts. The first is the ethical or intellectual convic- 
tion, voiced in the writings, and, one may say, the preaching, of 
some of the most influential economists, that the present system 
of taxation has become, with the passage of time, unjust and 
unequal. This doctrinaire propaganda of tax reform has been 
very potent, and considering the great personal sacrifices that 
have been made for its sake has somewhat the aspect of a 
crusade. 

But it is doubtful whether this teaching would have borne 
the fruit it has had it not been that the economic development 
simultaneously brought about changes which were inevitably 
bound to affect the tax system. This, then, is the second cause. 


1 The suggestion recently made by the noted economist Prof. A. T. Hadley, that 
possibly the time has come when the “ sacred rights of property” should be modified 
in the interest of social well-being, has a very distinct bearing on the problem 
of taxation. 
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There grew up outside the existing tax system, or largely outside 
of it, great untaxed or undertaxed resources. ‘These resources 
consisted either of new forms of wealth not covered by the old 
definitions of taxable property, or of masses of wealth held in 
new ways which lent themselves to tax evasion. These resources 
were for the most part in the hands of the great public service 
corporations, and of the so-called industrial trusts. Examples of 
these are furnished by the increased values of the properties, and 
more especially of the privileges, of railroads, street railroads, 
light, heat, and power companies, and the like; the increased 
earning power due to the economies of combination and monopoly 
in every form; and the increment in value of natural resources 
other than land, such as mineral deposits, water sources, reservoir 
sites, &c. In economic character this is closely analogous to 
the increment in land values. It is an unacknowledged merit of 
the much-abused general property tax that it automatically 
extends to cover the “unearned increment of land values” and 
equally automatically contracts to give relief for any undeserved 
detriment.! But the resources just described were not taxed in 
the same way. The effort to force them to pay taxes, together 
with the attempt to regulate the powers of the corporations owning 
them so as to lessen the danger of the antithesis between private 
advantage and social progress in well-being, have, to use the 
current phrase, “forced the corporations into politics.” This 
has resulted in a very interesting change in American political 
life, the full significance of which is not yet apparent. The repre- 
sentative system by which the whole country is governed—the 
theory of which is one man one vote, and an equal number of 
voters for each representative—requires for its equitable working, 
substantial equality of economic well-being among the people. 
But with the growth of great inequalities in wealth, and especially 
with the growth of great aggregations of wealth entrusted by the 
many to the control of the few, this simple representative system 
undergoes a transformation. The success of those in control of 
great aggregations of wealth in obtaining more than their per 
capita representation, and even an undue voice, in government, 
is a subject for serious concern.” But whether for good or for 
ill, a change has come. Our government is no longer representa- 
tive of individuals as units, nor of the geographical groups which 





1 Most of the states are forbidden by their constitutions to make any commuta- 
tion of taxes. Such a commutation as that of the English land tax in 1798 
is impossible, 

* This address has, of course, nothing to do with the political corruption which 
has too often accompanied the transformation. 
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constitute the voting districts, but are representative of various 
economic groups. ‘This is reflected in common terms: “the 
farmers’ vote,” “the labour vote,” “the city vote,” “the corpora- 
tion influence,” “the octopus,” ‘“‘the organisation,’ and others ; 
none of which, in the last analysis, designate social classes, or 
political groups with party policies, but suggest, rather, more or 
less separable economic masses. They designate units of repre- 
sentation compounded, as it were, of men and their economic 
resources. There is nothing in this change necessarily surprising 
and nothing necessarily corrupting. Great ecomonic resources are 
always a source of power and always have gained, and always 
will gain, recognition and political representation. That the effort 
will be made to use the political power, once it be won, to further 
increase the economic resources from which it draws its strength 
is also inevitable. Only the moral uprightness of the people will 
prevent abuses. The tax reform movement in this aspect is part 
and parcel of the great struggle to maintain an equitable balance 
between private advantage and the “greatest good of the greatest 
number.” But to one in the midst of the contending forces it 
is apt to appear as the struggle of those who pay taxes under the 
old system to compel the holders of the new resources to bear 
part of the burden—a sordid battle of selfishness on each side, 
the only redeeming feature of which is the battle-cry, “equal 
taxation,” furnished by the doctrinaires. 

The tax reform movement in the United States is widespread 
and vigorous. Addresses, newspaper articles, magazine and 
journal articles, essays, books, reports, official and unofficial, all 
relating to taxation, are poured forth in a steady stream. Associa- 
tions for promoting tax reform have been formed in many 
places, and national, or international,! conventions are being held 
annually. State legislatures are investigating, and many profes- 
sional and ex-officio commissions have been appointed to aid 
them. In 1907 forty-one states and territories, out of the total 
of fifty-one, held legislative sessions, and all but two,? both of 
which have since done so, made changes in their laws relating 
to taxation. The following year the other ten states.also amended 
their tax laws. That is, within a period of two years practically 
every state and territory made some change, great or small, in 
its revenue system! The greater part of the changes and most 
of the proposals are conservative in character. But here and there 
radical suggestions come to the surface. Thus, to cite an extreme 
example, the new State of Oklahoma has started on its career 


1 T.e. including Canada. * Rhode Island and South Carolina, 
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with a graduated income-tax of a highly inquisitorial character, 
a confiscatory tax on large land holdings, and an inheritance tax 
with rates so sharply progressive that they reach 100 per cent. 
at $95,000, for strangers in the blood. It is safe to assume that 
these drastic measures will be short-lived. The kaleidoscopic 
character of the changes in this field of taxation makes it a 
fascinating, although a bewildering, study. The eighteen-month 
intervals between changes hardly suffice to read the new laws 
enacted by the fifty-one legislatures, and no one has ever suc- 
ceeded in following the changes in the thousands of cities with 
more or less independent taxing powers. 

Most of the evils in the tax system of the United States are 
found in the general property tax,! and the aim of the tax reform 
movement is to cure them in that tax. New taxes are not aimed 
at. The sole exception is the development of the inheritance 
tax.” 

The general property tax is the largest single source of 
revenue and is universally regarded as the tax for all purposes. 
There is no state in the union in which it does not exist, at least 
as a tax for local purposes, although there are six states in which 
it is not used to supply revenue for state purposes. Without a 
single important exception, it is used in every city, in every town 
or its counterpart in local government, and in every school 
district, road district, or other kind of district. This tax was 
in its original conception a direct personal tax for local purposes, 
a means of apportioning neighbourhood charges among neigh- 
bours in proportion to their estates. It lost in part its local 
character when, after 1840, the states began to draw upon it by 
way of rates additional to the local rates. It gradually lost its 
personal character also. The term “property,” as used in the 
tax laws, has lost, as nearly as can be, all relativity of meaning ; 


1 For the sake of brevity it is assumed that the reader is familiar with the 
framework of the American Government and with the existing tax system. Excel- 
lent descriptions of the government can be found in Fiske, Civil Government in the 
United States, and Bryce, American Commonwealth. An attempt to outline the 
tax system and to describe the three or four types of the General Property Tax will 
be found in the third edition of Plehn, Introduction to Public Fimance, published in 
October, 1909 (the study of the types was not in the first nor in the second editions). 
For details concerning the Revenue Laws consult the present writer’s contribution 
to the Special Report of the United States Census Bureaw on Wealth, Debt, and 
Taxation, 1907 (pp. 617-828). For a detailed analysis of the receipts and 
expenditures of the different divisions of government, see the tables given in the 
Special Census Report just referred to. On municipal finance the Census Bureau 
publishes a report every two years, 

2 For a description of the rapid growth of this tax see Max West, Inheritance 
Tax, new edition, 1908, and the articles in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, by 
Huebner (August, 1904), and Millis (February, 1905). 
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it no longer necessarily implies an owner, and is very nearly 
synonymous with “substances” or “things.” As it stands to-day, 
the general property tax is a tax on all the “property,” irre- 
spective of ownership, within the territory of the taxing 
authorities, except such as may be expressly exempted for reasons 
of public policy.? 

The tax reform movement deals separately with two phases 
of this tax—first, with its administrative shortcomings, and, 
second, with its substantive shortcomings. 

On the administrative side the greatest difficulties have been : 
(1) to secure a uniform valuation of property in the different 
assessment districts ; (2) to obtain a uniform valuation of different 
classes of property ; (3) to ensure that all items of taxable property 
are entered on the tax rolls. The first has become serious, 
wherever the state taxes constitute a large proportion of the total 
levy. The remedy here applied has been central boards of appor- 
tionment, or, to use their legal name, “boards of equalisation.” 
These are gradually developing into central boards of control, 
with power over the multitude of local assessors. They may in 
time deprive the local assessors of all discretionary powers. The 
second difficulty has been met by central boards of assessment 
or valuation for those classes of property which the petty local 
assessors find most hard to value (e.g., railroads). The tendency 
is to merge this sort of a board with the first. The third difficulty, 
which is greatest in the South, has been overcome by so-called 
“back-tax commissioners,” which have also a strong tendency to 
grow into boards of central control. To sum up, we may say that 
the tax reformers aim at central control to remedy the evils of 
the scattered and originally extremely localised administration. 

There are two controlling reasons for this growth of central 
control. The first is fhe obvious fact that inequalities between 
districts become very seriously unjust when large state taxes are 
to be levied. The second is more closely connected with the 
substantive aims of tax reform. It really is an effort to bring 
new forms of property under taxation. The railroads afford the 
best of many possible illustrations, because their property lies 
scattered in many townships or tax districts. The local assessor 
may know all about the value of farm lands in his little town, 
and ought to know how much a hog, a cow, or a chicken is worth. 
But he can hardly be expected to know the value of six miles 
of railway track, part, perhaps, of a great transcontinental 
system. As he stands looking down the track, perspective brings 


1 For the exemptions see the Census volume above referred to. 
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the rails together in a vanishing point, and at that point, for him 
at least, the value vanishes also. Such properties can only be 
valued as a whole. The application of the so-called “unit rule ” 
necessitates a central board. In most states this is an accom- 
plished reform. But there is still much to be done ; the principles 
of valuation are by no means clear. 

On the substantive side, regarding the content of the tax, 
there are three elements to consider: (1) the situs of taxable 
property ; (2) the time when the amount and value shall be take ; 
and (3) the sorts of property taxable. So far as real estate is 
concerned, the place concept presents no difficulty. But when 
it comes to personalty, especially of the intangible kinds, there is 
still much trouble, as no clear principles of inter-state or even of 
inter-district comity have been developed. Originally the tax 
laws followed the legal theory that personal property takes the 
situs of its owner’s residence. This rendered evasion easy. 
To-day the general practice is to tax personal property wherever 
it may be found, irrespective of the residence of its owner. More- 
over, it is now almost the universal practice to treat legal persons, 
corporations, as tax-payers, and to ignore the separate interests of 
the physical persons whose property is entrusted to the 
corporations. 

The time element, the date to which the assessment refers, 
is usually fixed so as to work the practical exemption of the 
current products of land and of industry, and when not so fixed, 
these are expressly exempted by law. This strikingly illustrates 
the prevailing American conception that the property tax is based 
on estates or capital. That which is won by the sweat of the brow 
is held to be sacred from taxation until after saving has turned 
it into capital. This view is the reason why we have never had, 
and I believe we never will have, a complete direct income-tax, 
except as a war measure. The occasional doctrinaire advocacy of 
an income-tax finds little or no response in the breasts of 
American citizens. 

As to property included, the usual definition is “all property, 
real and personal, in the state, not specifically exempt.” Here 
the efforts of the tax reformers have been directed mainly to 
expanding the old accepted meaning of these terms, as crystallised 
and ossified in practice, so as to make them cover the new 
resources which have developed. Here the battle has been with 
the rigidity of customs and the conservatism of the courts. 

The greatest practical difficulty is with the vaiuation of 
property. The criterion of value is almost always the selling 
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value, and rental values are rarely considered even in arriving at 
the selling value. It is safe to say that not 1 per cent. of the 
assessing officials is familiar with the concept that capital value 
depends upon annual value. There is practically no tenant class 
in the United States. Agricultural land is for the most part 
cultivated by its owners; a man is a tenant only temporarily, 
and always expects to become an owner. City lands are rarely 
rented, and the usual house lease is for one year, rarely over five 
years! Lands change hands with great ease, and sales are 
frequent. Approximately how much land is worth per acre in 
the country, and how much per front foot or per square foot in 
the cities at purchase is everywhere a well-known fact. Con- 
siderable tracts of unused lands exist whose selling value is deter- 
mined by prospective use. But the use of selling value, instead 
of rental value, introduces an element of uncertainty. A great 
deal must be left to the discretion of the assessor. Nothing like 
the certainty of Schedule A of the British property and income- 
tax can be achieved. Great as this difficulty is in the case of 
land, it is infinitely greater in other cases. One of these must 
serve as a sample. 

As already stated, corporations are subject to the general 
property tax, and are to be treated as nearly as may be just as 
natural persons would be. But the great difficulty is to deal with 
that intangible increment of value not represented by an original 
money outlay for materials and labour. By straining the original 
meaning of the term property there has been created a class of 
taxable property most frequently called “the franchise,” some- 
times the “corporate excess,” or often simply “intangible personal 
property.” <A single illustration will serve to make this con- 
ception clear and will rehearse at the same time a bit of tax 
reform history. In Michigan, years ago, railroads were taxed on 
the basis of gross earnings. The farmers, who had various 
grievances against the railroads, wanted to know whether the 
taxes so paid were “equal” to those paid on farm lands. A 
commission was appointed, which hired engineers, and after 
spending several hundred thousand dollars in making an inventory 
of the rails, ties, cuts, fills, bridges, cars, locomotives, and every 
other kind of physical property owned by the railroads, reported 
a value so low in relation to the known earning value of the roads 
as to be absurd. Then they called on Professor H. C. Adams, 
and he added together the market value of the stock, bonds, and 


? The ground rent system in parts of Maryland, Delaware, and Pounsylvania 


= the share farms of the South and of the Far West afford the exceptions to prove 
the rule. 
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other securities representing the property, and, where he could 
not get the market value, capitalised the earnings. From the 
grand total thus obtained he deducted the value of the physical 
properties as previously ascertained by the engineers, and reported 
the difference as the value of the franchises. Then the farmers 
tried to make the roads pay taxes at the same rate as other 
property, on the total valuation. 

The legal theory, developed with many a refinement in many 
battles in court, is that this “excess” is the value of a class of 
property called the franchise. The courts have defined franchises 
as “special privileges conferred by government on individuals and 
which do not belong to the citizens of a country by common 
right.” They further define them as property and as taxable 
property. It will readily be seen that the value as ascertained 
by the method shown in the illustration covers not only the value 
of the special privileges but also large elements of economic rent, 
goodwill, and what the Germans so aptly indicate by the term, 
“conjunctur Gewinn,” together with the value of organisation 
(the value of a going concern), all rolled into one indistinguishable 
mass. 

Among the three or four franchises, which according to the 
legal theory may vest in a great corporation, the most interesting 
are the “special” ones, so called because they must be exactly 
defined whenever conferred. The New York tax law describes 
some of them in language which recalls to mind the com- 
mandment concerning those things we may not worship: “All 
franchises, rights, authority or permission to construct, maintain, 
or operate the same” (referring to railroads, street railways, 
mains, pipes, or tanks for conducting steam, heat, water, 
oil, electricity, or any property or substance!) “in, under, 
above, upon, or through any streets.” ‘These special franchises 
have often turned out to be very valuable, more so than was 
anticipated. To include them among the taxable property was 
a great triumph of the tax reform movement. But the battle is 
only half won. They do not always stay taxed, and, what is 
worse, although they grow more valuable from year to year, yet 
the increment of value does not show on the tax rolls. The 
demand of the tax reformers at present is that this class of 
property shall be assessed by men of bigger calibre than the 
average, petty, local assessor, and, whenever possible, by a 
mathematical rule which will allow the assessor very little dis- 
cretionary power. One suggestion, for example, is that railroads 


1 Note that “ property” and “ substance” are coordinate terms. 
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and similar enterprises shall be taxed on gross earnings. 
Wisconsin has made a conspicuous success with a board of big 
men. Minnesota has both the big board and the mathematical 
rule, and is happy with the results. New York and Pennsylvania 
are doing well with the mathematical rule alone. 

One of the favourite phrases of the tax reformers is, “separa- 
tion of state from local taxation.” This means that the state 
shall seek sources of revenue not drawn upon by the cities, towns, 
and other minor divisions. It is a reassertion of the old rule that 
surtaxes are bad. In states where the amount of state taxes 
levied is small compared with the total tax burden, separation 
can be accomplished by reserving for the state certain of the 
miscellaneous revenues, such as the inheritance tax, taxes on 
corporation charters, the commutation taxes in lieu of military 
service, some of the general license or permit fees, and a number 
of others.1_ The general property tax is there left entirely for 
the use of the minor civil divisions. In other states it involves 
taking away from the local divisions part of the general property 
tax—that is, depriving them of the right to tax certain classes 
of property. This plan can be illustrated by the proposal now 
before the voters of the State of California. In that state the 
inheritance tax and the taxes on insurance companies are already 
reserved exclusively for the state, which also receives part of the 
poll taxes. In addition thereto the state has been collecting 
about 50 cents per $100 of assessed valuation on the general 
property tax. The total state and local tax rates average about 
$1.50. About 1 per cent. of the true cash value of property is 
taken for taxes. Roughly speaking, the state takes one-third 
of the tax on property. It is now proposed that all the taxes on 
railroads, street railways, car companies, express companies, 
telegraph and telephone companies, light, heat, and power com- 
panies, and on banks, except the taxes levied on the real estate 
of banks and on the non-operative property of the other classes 
of corporations named, shall be exclusively for state purposes. 
The remainder of the general property tax is to be used for local 
purposes. The idea is that all property of a general character, 
not having a strictly local habitat, shall be taxed by the general 
government only, all localised property by the localities only. 
The first advantage claimed for this plan is that it abolishes the 
necessity for “equalisation ” between districts, a source of constant 
irritation.? If there be no state tax to apportion, it is a matter 


1 Connecticut affords an excellent example. See Census Report above cited. 
2 This irritation is so great that there is a movement to divide the state into 
two parts, all on account of dissatisfaction with the action of the State Board. 
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of indifference whether the assessment of property in different 
localities be equal or not. The second gain hoped for is that the 
classes of property selected for state taxation can be more fairly 
and adequately taxed. It will be easier to treat them uniformly 
and to apply the “unit rule” when they are taxed by one authority 
than when they are taxed by fifty-nine counties, several hundred 
cities, and several thousand districts. Moreover, they can be 
taxed by methods not involving a valuation of property, as, for 
example, on gross earnings, at rates which will result in imposing 
a burden approximately equal to that which falls on other 
property. This is only one of the many ways in which “separa- 
tion” can be worked out. Each state is working along different 
lines, each according to its own traditions and conditions. 

Only one other phase of the tax reform movement remains. 
This deals with the apportionment of revenue between localities. 
There is a tendency for localities to claim an inalienable right 
to all the taxes on all the property within their boundaries. For 
example, cities claim the exclusive right to tax railroad terminals 
and thus bleed the rural districts. Sparsely populated local 
districts claim all the taxes on long stretches of railroads, and 
thus establish a sort of toll on passing commerce. A striking illus- 
tration of this is afforded by the rise of the great power plants, 
a growth of the last five years. Men have gone up into the un- 
inhabited mountains and appropriated great watersheds and 
reservoir sites. There they have built dams, impounded the 
waters and turned their flow into electricity. Then they have 
strung wires in all directions, over hundreds of miles, forming 
great cobwebs over the country. Aside from the legitimate returns 
of their activities for the blessings they bring to town and 
country, they have garnered great “increments of value,” to 
which the term “unearned” may well be applied. So far they 
are taxed almost exclusively in the localities where the plants are 
located, and as these communities are small, the taxes are 
infinitely small in comparison with the resources of the companies. 
It is a question not merely of adequate taxation but of the appor- 
tionment of the tribute. The solution offered is that all these 
taxes should be collected by the central or state authority and 
apportioned on the basis of local needs. 

Thus, as I see it, the tax reform movement is only one phase 
of social progress, a result, and in so far as it succeeds, a most 
potent cause, of great economic changes. No law changing the 


1 They even save the farmer's wife the drudgery of churning. See U.S. Census 
Bureau Reports on Hlectrical Industries. 
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tax system can be called a mere “money bill” in the sense of 
having a fiscal bearing only. It is a movement hard to guide 
because of the clashing of interests and the jealousies of localities. 
The latter alone has defeated many a fine scheme, and the former 
often distorts the accomplished results. But the greatest handicap 
under which the tax reformer suffers is the lack of guiding prin- 
ciples in that part of the science of public finance which relates 
to incidence. We have nothing clear and simple to answer the 
voter’s insistent question, “How will this change affect my 
interests?” To be sure, this is in no small part due to the shift- 
ing character of the conditions with which we deal. No sooner 
have we solved, at least to our own satisfaction, the incidence of 
a certain set of taxes than the conditions change and the burden 
slides on to other shoulders. 

In conclusion, then, this address has one object besides the 
mere narration of events which I hope have been interesting, and 
that is to make a plea that economists shall devote more attention 
to the study of the incidence of taxation, and to the formulation 
of clear and simple statements of its principles. 

CaRL C. PLEHN 

















THE ASSESSMENT OF WEEKLY AND MONTHLY 
TENANCIES FOR LOCAL TAXATION. 


THE following may seem to refer more especially to the 
assessment of property within the metropolitan area where 
statutory maximum deductions are in force, but there is no 
reason why it should not, mutatis mutandis, be equally applicable 
everywhere. Scales for the assessment of weekly and monthly 
tenancies are very frequently constructed in a most haphazard 
manner, and without any regard to the universally recognised 
principles of valuation for rating. It is therefore proposed to 
show how scales may be framed with the least possible amount 
of trouble for which it may, at the same time, be claimed that 
they are based on correct principles. Hitherto it has been neces- 
sary to resort to the method of trial and error in order to find 
the correct gross and rateable values of such properties. This, 
especially where “extra upkeep” had to be taken into considera- 
tion, was a very difficult and cumbrous method; but its use is 
completély obviated by the formule and tables hereafter given. 

The two propositions formulated below may be regarded as 
axiomatic when any class of weekly or monthly tenancy is under 
consideration. It will be observed that the second one is equiva- 
lent to saying that the rateable value per shilling of rent should 
gradually increase as the rent rises. 

(1) In the vast majority of cases the annual rent which a 
tenant might reasonably be expected to pay for premises held, 
‘say, om a weekly tenancy, is not the sum of fifty-two weekly 
rents, but a somewhat lower figure. 

(2) Both the deduction for maintenance and the contingency 
balance should be greatest in the case of the lowest rented houses, 
and should be gradually lessened as the rental values rise, except 
in the case of tenement houses—.e., old houses let in separate 
floors or rooms. 

In Smith v. Churchwardens of Birmingham (22. Q.B.D. 
211,703), the Recorder of Birmingham found as a question of 
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fact that the premises could reasonably be expected to let from 
year to year at an amount equivalent to the sum of the weekly 
rents actually obtained. This being a question of fact only— 
although a@ most unusual one—the Court of Appeal declined to 
interfere with it, and held that no deduction should be made 
from the aggregate of the weekly rents in respect of “voids and 
losses” (i.e., rent not paid whilst the premises were empty, or 
rent not recoverable from the tenant), or for the expense of 
collection ; thus merely affirming the principle that “the test is 
not what the landlord actually receives, but what the tenant may 
reasonably be expected to give.” The difference will probably 
vary not only in different rating areas, but even in the same area; 
and it will also vary with the class of property, so that no fixed 
proportion would apply to every case. 

Where a house, built to be let by the year to one tenant, 
becomes through lapse of time, or altered circumstances, sub- 
divided into tenements, the gross rent is always considerably 
more than the letting value of the tenement as an undivided 
whole. This increase is, of course, largely due to the greater 
cost of repairs (which should be allowed for as between gross 
and rateable values), collection, and legal expenses (neither of 
which may be allowed). As a rule, however, the landlord would 
not care to let, nor would the tenant care to take the premises 
on anything longer than a weekly or monthly tenancy. A short 
tenancy ensures to the owner better control over the tenement, 
more punctual payment of rents, and less risk of vacancies ; whilst 
its advantage to the tenant lies in the fact that his tenure is 
sufficiently secure, whilst he can, should he so desire, change 
his residence at short notice to suit his work, &c. The matter 
may perhaps be summed up thus: The owner demands a higher 
rent because he has to bear increased costs of collection, and, 
occasionally, legal charges—these are landlord’s expenses, and 
cannot be allowed—but the tenant is willing to pay so much the 
more rent because he wishes to be able to leave when he chooses. 
Hence perhaps the landlord’s collection and legal expenses may, 
generally speaking, be taken as the measure of the advantage, 
from the tenant’s point of view, of a weekly or monthly over a 
yearly tenancy, and conversely, therefore, as the deduction to 
be made from the sum of the weekly or monthly rents to arrive 
at the gross yearly rent. This deduction, together with the sum 
required to produce the even pound, ten shillings, or whatever 
the unit of assessment may be, constitutes what is known as the 
“contingency balance.” 
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The second proposition we have laid down is equivalent to 
saying that the rateable value per shilling of rent should be 
lowest in the case of the smallest houses and increase gradually 
along (but not pari passu) with the rental value. The correctness 
of this general proposition is obvious; since not only will the 
cost of repairs, as a rule, decrease as the rent increases, but the 
legal expenses and the cost of collection will also, generally 
speaking, show a decline. Nevertheless, many assessment scales 
—even where the unit of assessment is as low as 5s.—show an 
utter disregard for this elementary principle—generally in the 
direction of inflicting hardship on the owners of the lowest-rented 
properties. It is, of course, obvious that the higher the unit of 
assessment, the more difficult it is to construct a scale which 
will be equitable to the owners of all classes of weekly and 
monthly properties, and a certain amount of disregard for the 
above principle is unavoidable when the unit is made 10s. instead 
of the 5s. or even less, still frequently used in some districts. 
Where no fraction of £1 appears in the valuation lists, as in 
London, it is practically impossible to construct a scale which 
will be fair to everyone concerned; but, on the other hand, it 
is necessary to remember that, the higher the unit adopted, the 
less the clerical labour involved. When all the circumstances 
are considered, it is probable that the 10s. unit is the most suit- 
able for cities and large towns. If the unit in country districts 
be fixed at 5s., the actual contingency balance obtained in a 
properly constructed scale will approximate very closely to the 
contingency balance aimed at. The gross rent of any weekly or 
monthly tenancy usually includes items outside the definition 
[Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869, section 4] of gross value, and, 
on the other hand, it sometimes excludes an item which, accord- 
ing to the decision in Pullen v. St. Saviour’s Union ([1900] 1 Q.B. 
188), should be included. The items outside the definition are : 

(a) Rates.—The full rates which would be payable by the 
tenant, and not the net amount paid under a compounding 
arrangement by the landlord, should be deducted (Reg. v. Dodd 
(1865) L.R. 1 Q.B. 16), and they should be calculated on the 
rateable value, not on the rent received (Tyne Improvement 
Commissioners v. Chirton (1862) 32 L.J.M.C. 192). Rates 
include fishery rate (Reg. v. Smith (1885) 55 L.J.M.C. 49), 
sewers rate (Reg. v. Hall Dare (1864) 34 L.J.M.C. 17), and 
any other special rate. 

(b) Water Rate.—This is, strictly speaking, nob a rate at 
all, but may be compared to a charge for gas or any other neces- 
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sary of life, and it is not rent in any sense (Smith v. Church- 
wardens of Birmingham, 1888). The question was before the 
Court as to whether the gross or the net charge was deductable, 
but it was not definitely decided. 

(c) Taxes.—The land tax and the landlord’s property tax are 
not included in these (Reg. v. Goodchild (1858) 27 L.J.M.C. 
233), but inhabited house duty is. This tax is payable on houses 
of £20, and not exceeding £40 gross value, at the rate of 3d. in 
the £ on the gross value; over £40 and not exceeding £60 
gross value at 6d. in the £; and over £60 gross value at 9d. 
in the £. It was held by the Court of Appeal that a block 
of dwellings should be assessed for inhabited house duty 
as one house (Attorney-General v. Mutual Tontine West- 
minster Chambers’ Association (1876) 1 Ex.D. 469). The 
Board of Inland Revenue, however, as an act of grace, do 
not follow this decision strictly in the case of artisans’ dwellings, 
but permit each self-contained tenement to be considered as a 
separate inhabited house (Report of Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, 1886-87, p. 29, but see Customs and Inland Revenue 
Act, 1903, section 11). In the case of non-residential properties 
let on weekly or monthly tenancies, no deduction for inhabited 
house duty should, strictly speaking, be made, but as the duty 
in such instances, were the property residential, would generally 
be very trifling, the same assessment scales may usually be 
employed. 

In Pullen v. St. Saviour’s Union, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
decided that, in order to arrive at the gross value, the cost of 
caretaker, dust removal, and watching, lighting, and cleaning 
the stairs and yard, must be added to the rent reserved ; since this 
is “a sum which must be taken into consideration in arriving 
at the rent which a tenant might reasonably be expected to pay ” 
for one of these tenements, the expenses forming part of those 
required to maintain the hereditament in a state to command the 
rent. 

These expenses are sometimes met by a special charge per 
tenement per week in addition to the rent proper. Therefore, in 
assessing tenement houses, or artisans’ dwellings, where the 
landlord undertakes the above-mentioned charges, it is necessary 
to add the special charge made for the performance of these 
functions to the gross rent proper, in order to arrive at the 
effective gross rent, and it is equally necessary to deduct the 
cost of performing the above services from the gross, to obtain 
the rateable value. 
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Residential hereditaments let at weekly or monthly rents 
may be divided into the following classes :— 

Class (A) Houses constructed for, and occupied by, one 
tenant. 

Class (B) Houses constructed for occupation by one tenant, 
but sublet in either floors or rooms. This class we shall designate 
as ‘Tenement Houses.” 

Class (c) The house or block of residences constructed for 
occupation in separate tenements (t.e., artisans’ dwellings). 


Crase “A.” 


Table “A” has been constructed, by means of the following 
formule, for the assessment of such properties :— 


nR(1—c) R(1—c) 1 
G= ¢ ,and V=  ¢ where n= -—-, 
nts ats l—m 
where V = rateable value, 
and G = gross value, or gross estimated rental, 
,, i = gross rent, 
5, € = contingency balance aimed at, expressed as 
a fraction of the gross rent, 
,, m = deduction for maintenance, expressed as a 


fraction of the gross value or gross esti- 
mated rental, 

t = total poundage of rates on rateable value in 
shillings and fractions of a shilling (includ- 
ing both water-rate and inhabited house 
duty, expressed as poundage rates on the 
rateable value). 


In order to turn inhabited house duty (which is leviable on 
the gross value) into the equivalent poundage rate on the rateable 
value, it is only necessary to multiply the poundage rate on the 
gross value by the value of ‘ 

If “c” and “m” are taken as percentages of the gross rent 
and gross value respectively, instead of as fractions, the above 
formule become 


_nR(100—c) R(100—c) _ 
5(t-+20n) ’ “ys 5(t-+20n)’ —_ ”=700—m’ 


Mathematically correct results are obtained by these simple 
formule ; and, with their aid, tables may be constructed, with 
the least possible expenditure of time and labour, for any values 

No. 77.—voL. XX. c 
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of the total poundage rate, contingency balance, and deduction 
for maintenance. Such tables should be computed in the first 
instance to the nearest shilling ; then from these, suitable working 
tables may be quickly framed by adopting either five shillings, 
ten shillings, or one pound as the unit of assessment. 


Crass “B.” 


When a house constructed for a single occupier is sub-let in 
floors or rooms, the landlord, as we have already said, invariably 
obtains a higher rent than if it were let for the occupation of one 
tenant only. Such houses are always assessed in one of the 
three following ways: 

(1) The rents of the individual lettings are added together, 
and the assessment based on the total. 

This method is frequently adopted on account of its sim- 
plicity, but unless a deduction is made with the object of con- 
verting the sum of these tenemental rents into a figure which 
might fairly be supposed to represent the letting value of the 
house as if let to a single occupier, it produces a higher assess- 
ment than that laid down by statute. The reason for this is 
obvious; for it is an incontrovertible fact that the more tenants 
there are in a house the more will the total rent of that house 
exceed, in practically every instance, its letting value to a single 
tenant. It is this fact which, acting as a counterbalancing force 
to the principle that the contingency balance should be decreased 
as the rent of the tenement increases, has caused us to allow 
the same contingency balance throughout Table “B,” which is 
intended for the assessment of tenement houses. 

When the gross value of such premises, arrived at by the 
above method, exceeds £20, the injustice of not reducing the 
sum of the rentals of the various tenements to the amount at 
which the premises would let to a single tenant becomes more 
glaring, because the owner has then to pay inhabited house duty, 
and is deprived of all compounding benefits. 

Looking at the question from the economic point of view (i.e., 
the bad sanitary condition and unwholesome surroundings of 
such properties), it may perhaps be said that the owners of these 
premises deserve to bear a heavier burden of taxation than the 
statute imposes on them. However, so long as the law relating 
to the assessment of these houses remains unchanged, we cannot 
admit that the above argument ought to carry undue weight with 


rating authorities. 
(2) The letting value of the house as if let to a single tenant 








| 
| 
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is taken as the basis of assessment of the house as one undivided 
entity. 

This is undoubtedly the right method wherever the front door 
and passages are within the landlord’s control, and the tenants 
use certain parts of the premises in common. It is very difficult, 
however, to draw the line, in some instances, between these 
cases and those in which the landlord exercises partial control. 

(3) The rental value of each letting as the basis of assessment 
of each tenement, considered as a separate rateable hereditament. 

This last method is unquestionably the proper one in those 
cases where the landlord does not retain any control of the outer 
door, and does not occupy any part of the premises himself, or 
in the person of his servant. Hitherto “tenement houses” have 
been but seldom assessed in this way; but, in the recent case of 
Davis (on behalf of the Islington Borough Council) v. Wallis, 
it was laid down by the Divisional Court that this method should 
be adopted. This decision has, however, since been reversed by 
the Court of Appeal (White and Hales v. Mayor of Islington). 
It is, of course, clear that, if each letting is ever to be assessed 
as a separate hereditament, such a property should be valued by 
the scale (Table “C”) prepared for the assessment of artisans’ 
dwellings, and not treated as Class “B” properties, for Table 
“B” assumes that the letting value to a single tenant is the proper 
basis of assessment for “tenement houses.” 

Premises coming under the category of Class “B” require, in 
order to arrive at equitable results, a larger contingency balance 
than those comprised in Classes ‘‘A” or “C.” It is exceedingly 
difticult to obtain satisfactory instances where precisely similar 
properties of this kind are let at weekly and yearly rents 
respectively, and no definite conclusions can be formulated from 
the instances which are available. It therefore becomes necessary 
to reduce the sum of the actual rents of the tenements by a 
certain amount in order to arrive at the fair letting value to a 
single tenant. This deduction, in the case of tenement houses, 
should clearly be considerably greater than that made as con- 
tingency balance in the case of small self-contained houses let 
on short tenancies. Again, in dealing with tenement houses, 
the decision in Pullen v. St. Saviour’s Union must be remem- 
bered. We shall designate as “extra upkeep” the expenses re- 
ferred to in that decision as coming under those “necessary to 
maintain the hereditament in a state to command the rent.” 
Further, the footnote to the Third Schedule of the Valuation 
(Metropolis) Act of 1869 states that “the maximum scale of 

c 2 
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deductions shall not apply to houses or buildings let out in 
separate tenements.” Hence, in dealing with “tenement 
houses,” the deduction for maintenance is not limited to the 
fractions of the gross value laid down in that Statute. 

Table ‘““B” is intended to be used for the assessment of 
Class ‘““B” properties (i.e., tenement houses), and it, or Tables 
with any desired values of “‘c,” “m,” “e,’ and “t,” can be con- 
structed from the following formule : Let V, G, R, c, m, and t 
represent the same as before, and let “e” represent the “extra 
upkeep” expressed as a percentage of the gross rent; ‘“‘c” and 
“m” being also given in percentages :— 








Then G="(100- +55) ang ya 2(100—c—ne) 
‘ kK J 
5(20n +6) 5(20n + t) 
—_ 100 
where "=T00=m’ 


If “c,” “m,” and “e” are taken as fractions, instead of as 
percentages, the above formulze become 
G.—20nR(1- cts) and Vn 20R(L=e=ne) 
a t+20n 
and if we put e=o in either formula, we revert to that given for 
self-contained houses. 


, where n= 








1l—m 


Crass “C.” 


This class of property is of the nature of artisans’ dwellings 
where, following the decision in Reg. v. St. George’s Union, 
each tenement must be assessed separately. The contingency 
balance and deduction for maintenance should be the same as 
those allowed in the case of self-contained houses (Class “A ’’) 
let on weekly and monthly tenancies. Hence Table “A” may 
also be used for artisans’ dwellings, provided that there is no 
“extra upkeep.” As, however, there almost invariably is “extra 
upkeep” in these cases, Table “‘C” has been framed by means 
of the formule just given for computing Table “B,” but with 
a smaller contingency balance and deduction for maintenance, 
both of which are lessened as the rental value increases. The 
total deduction in the case of artisans’ dwellings is not limited 
in the metropolis to the maximum deduction for ordinary houses 
(Western v. Kensington Assessment Committee, 1907), and, con- 
sequently, the “extra upkeep” may be added to the deduction 
for ordinary maintenance. 

Tables ‘‘ A,” “B,” and “C” have been computed to the nearest 
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shilling, so that working scales can be at once compiled from 
them with equal readiness, no matter whether the unit of assess- 
ment be taken as 5s., 10s., £1, or any other sum. If Tables 
“A,” “B,” and “C” had been presented as working Tables, they 
would only have been applicable for the particular unit of 
assessment for which they were computed. 


SPECIMEN OF TABLE ‘ A.” 


For the assessment of ordinary weekly and monthly tenancies 
(Class “A” properties), giving the gross and rateable values to 
the nearest shilling. 




















| | | 
| : Rates, 3/-. | Rates, 11/6. 
Contingency | al Weekly ; 2: eg oe 
balance. . rent. | H | 
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= |. a See 
| s. d. £4 £ 8. £ 4. | £ 8. 
fie 22 /]112/ 118] 1 5 
10 % 25 % to | | 
l5 0 sill ical acd. Maal 
| 56 |1117|}94{/98]7 2 
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10 0 2111 | 16 14 | 16 13 | 12 18 
| 
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SPECIMEN OF TABLE “B.” 


For the assessment of “tenement houses” (Class “ B” properties), 
giving the gross and rateable values to the nearest shilling. 








: Rates, 6/-. Rates, 11/6. 
Contingency Extra | Deduction Weekly 
balance. nen tated ce.| * ent. 
P. ; aw i RV. LAE ae 





s. 4. gat au ; £ &. 


10 0! 19 8] 18 5| 1617] 11 7 
10 % 5% 25 % to 

30 0] 58 5| 3916] 5012] 34 1 

32 0| 6119! 43 3| 5818] 3618 
10 ¥ 4% 25 % to 

50 0 | 9616| 67 8| 8317] 5714 

52 0/100 6| 71 4] 8613! 6019 
10 % 8 % 25 % to 

70 0/1385 1| 9517|11613| 82 0 
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SPECIMEN OF TABLE “C.” 


For the assessment of artisans’ dwellings (Class “C ” properties), 
giving the gross and rateable values to the nearest shilling. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF CONSUMPTION. 


It is a device of economic theory, consecrated by tradition, to 
construct hypotheses of simple cases, and then gradually to intro- 
duce disturbing elements until there is presented a picture bearing 
a resemblance to actual conditions. This practice is necessary in 
a science where repeated experiments are impossible; it is em- 
ployed in certain branches of physiology, when the physiologist 
applies to man, mutatis mutandis, what he has learnt about the 
frog. It is, however, not always easy to know what allowances 
should be made under the changed conditions, and in physiology 
there is another method, equally applicable in economic science. 
Abnormal cases are made use of in the elucidation of normal 
conditions. Western civilisation in outlying provinces presents 
abnormal features; by studying these abnormal varieties we are 
enabled to understand more clearly the essentials of the healthy 
type. This method is only a variety of the ordinary economic 
practice : certain conditions are eliminated, and the problem to 
be solved assumes manageable proportions; it has, moreover, 
the advantage of actuality : it is no longer economics in the study 
but in the laboratory. 

Such an analysis brings home to us the importance of the 
organisation of consumption as a factor of progress, and as a 
corollary the necessity for adequately treating it in economic 
theory. I wish to suggest that sufficient stress has not been 
laid on it in economic writings, to notice a few cases of organisa- 
tion of consumption in England and then to consider con- 
sumption under other circumstances: from this it is possible to 
outline some conclusions as to the relation between progress 
and organised consumption. 

There is a preliminary difficulty in estimating the attention 
which it receives at present. Dissociation from economic centres 
has its advantages, but it carries the drawbacks of its advantages : 
a bird’s-eye view is possible, but it is difficult to keep in touch 
with the particular; this would only be possible if the latest 
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economic writings were as readily available in Asia or South 
Africa or on the Yukon River as they are in Bloomsbury. But 
there is no organised demand for such articles in these widely 
separated places; such demand as there is is inefficient, and they 
are therefore not supplied. It is therefore very possible that 
there are treatises on the organisation of consumption of which 
the ordinary student outside Europe remains unaware. But in 
the English school consumption has never received so much 
attention as production ; more recent writers have not neglected 
it as an integral part of the formal exposition of their subject, 
and they have brought into prominence the doctrines of con- 
sumer’s surplus, marginal utility, under-consumption, elasticity 
of ‘emand, joint and composite demand. The collective action 
of consumers as regards light and water also finds incidental 
mention. There does not, however, seem to be any treatment of 
the general organisation of consumption in a form available to 
the student who is neither a specialist nor has access to large 
libraries. If any such treatment could be found, it might be 
Icoked for in the writings of the Socialist school; but if we 
examine the policy of the Fabian Society we find that in their 
theory of consumption they are still open to a charge of latssez 
faire. They value “the freedom of the individual to test the 
social value of new inventions’! as highly as Mill valued the free- 
dom of the producer to palm off adulterated goods. They do not 
emphasise the fact that freedom depends upon organisation in 
consumption no less than in production. They put forward 
Sccialism as a panacea not for the evils arising from ill-organised 
consumption, “but only for those produced by defective organisa- 
tion of industry and by a radically bad distribution of wealth.” ? 
Nevertheless, under normal conditions consumption is as 
vitally organised as is production, and however much Socialist 
theory may neglect it, in Socialist practice it is already achieving 
consciousness. We may take a simple instance: Given a cow 
and ‘“‘natural economy,” you will probably obtain pure milk ; with 
organised production you will probably obtain watered milk. The 
individual may resent it, but his only remedy is to change his 
milkman—and very possibly find one who will add chalk or borax, 
or may skim the cream. It is only organised consumption that 
renders pure milk possible ; the individual demand is ineffective. 
In Burma the milk supply is in the hands of natives of India. 
When an official tours, the Burmans have to give them careful 
intimation of his importance, so that he shall have milk instead 


} Fabian Policy: Tract No. 70, par. 8, 2 Ibid., par. 14, 
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of milk and water. They cannot purchase it themselves. To 
revert to England. Recently there has been great talk about a 
national theatre. There is a demand for a type of play differing 
from that in general produced ; it is gradually becoming organised 
and effective. As we extend the range of illustration, we perceive 
how widely consumption is already organised. A professor of 
economics, for instance,.is a response to an organised demand 
—it was only the other day that a Burman friend was lamenting 
the absence of such a chair in Burma; the demand for it is not 
yet organised—and the Economic JouRNAL is also a product of 
the organisation of consumption. 

We may now consider some features of consumption where 
the economic conditions are abnormal. If any report of material 
progress in an outpost of Western civilisation be examined, 
two matters are almost certain to be mentioned: the native is 
lazy, the native spends money on useless articles. We sce “the 
West Indian negro using his new freedom and wealth, not to get 
the means of satisfying new wants, but in idle stagnation that 
is not rest.” In South Africa, again, reluctance to work is 
alleged as a characteristic of the native, and made the excuse 
for the imposition of labour taxes. Yet we find that he imports 
sardines and golden syrup in increasing quantities.* Similarly 
as regards the Jamaican, Sir Sidney Ollivier writes : “One cannot 
but be struck in the West Indies with the comparative insig- 
nificance of what the coloured man has learnt industrially from 
the white. . . . And yet in many respects he has learnt and 
acquired a great deal . . . he learns, and will learn, the things 
that he perceives to be for his own advantage.” * These natives of 
Jamaica and South Africa still are, or until recently were, 
savages; and reluctance to work and useless expenditure have 
been ascribed to barbarism. But in Burma, with which I wish 
more particularly to deal, the people are not savages; neverthe- 
less, similar allegations are often made, and with considerable 
truth. It is a commonplace as often uttered by the business man 
as it is radically untrue that they are lazy workmen; and the 
absurdity of much of their expenditure could receive ample 
demonstration. In one house there was found a copy of Zola’s 
Paris, and several other books equally useful to a Burman prac- 
tically unacquainted with any other language than his mother 
tongue. In another house there were hat-stands, tables, pier 
glasses. They had cost many rupees only a little while before, 

1 Marshall, Principles of Economics, p. 165. 


2 The South African Native, p. 11, John Murray, 1908, 
3 White Capital and Coloured Labour, p, 154. 
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but they had never been used, never cared for, and were already 
warped by the sun and mouldy from the damp. Nevertheless, 
the Burman has a definite civilisation; he has a considerable 
literature. In the eighth century hundreds of his books were 
sent to the Imperial Library in China, and although there have 
been periods of progress and decline, there have always been 
recurring intervals of literary activity ; while he had a system of 
national education at a period when in England writing was a 
distinction reserved for very few. It is not contended that the 
literature is of a very high order; there has not been sufficient 
examination for this to be asserted or denied; but its existence 
necessitates our recognising him as civilised, apart from any modern 
veneer. Now, it may be admitted that money-making is an 
obsession with the modern Burman; but he has other very 
definite ideals, mainly connected with the Buddhist religion, 
partly with the Burman race. In connection with these ideals 
he has wants, but in the great majority of cases these wants are 
ineffective because they are not organised. It is important to 
notice that his want to possess things may be satisfied, even 
satiated, but his wants to do things, his activities, are gratified 
with difficulty. A very brief consideration will indicate the cause 
of this. In Burma there are certain articles—paddy, for instance, 
oil, and timber—desired by people outside Burma. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to give the Burmans something in exchange. 
The commodities which a man wishes to possess are very much 
the same the whole world over; the want to do things varies from 
individual to individual. It is obviously easier to supply him 
with cheap pier glasses than with professors of Pali. Unless 
he very strenuously refuses more than a certain quantity of cheap 
pier glasses and very strenuously demands professors of Pali, it 
is the former that will be given in exchange for the produce of 
his country. But the demand for learning must of necessity be 
an organised demand. It is because consumption is not organised 
that cheap pier glasses are foisted off on him. 

Pure milk has been cited in instance of a response to organised 
demand. In Burma analogous illustrations may be found. 
Ground nuts are cultivated to eke out the supply of olive oil in 
Europe; the refuse is employed as food for cattle. If the shell 
be ground up together with the nut, there is an increase of 
about 25 per cent. in bulk. The shell, however, is innutritious. 
So long as the extraction of the oil was carried on in the ordinary 
presses, the inclusion of the shell was an imposture that could 
be detected ; trituration was insufficient, and it remained obvious 
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as gritty particles. Refuse of this nature the cultivator declined 
to give his cattle. But recent development of the industry has 
made it profitable for special machinery to be imported, which 
grinds the shell so fine that the adulteration cannot be ascer- 
tained except by chemical examination. This adulterated 
product is sold for the same price as the pure article. In this 
case the demand for one commodity is so definite that substitutes 
are refused ; but the demand is not organised sufficiently to be 
effective if they are cunningly disguised. 

It is interesting, and not without practical value, to consider 
these instances in connection with a classification of wants. For 
this purpose we may divide them into wants for commodities to 
support life and wants for commodities to extend life; the latter 
category may be sub-divided into those for commodities which 
extend life by being assimilated therewith and those which extend 
it by incorporation in them. This analysis is not intended to 
be exhaustively minute, but merely of convenient form and of 
sufficient accuracy for present considerations. Under each head 
and sub-head wants may be classified as quantitative and 
qualitative. Thus, milk is necessary to support life: pure milk 
is its qualitative modification; the possession of a pier glass is 
the assimilation of an external object—that it should be beautiful 
is a qualitative modification; the writing of a book is the in- 
corporation of life with an external object—that it should be a 
book worth reading is a qualitative modification. These wants 
may be graded from lowest to highest in the order given. When 
production is organised, individual demand tends to be effectual 
only in satisfying the lowest wants; the better article, even a 
better article of food, is only produced so as to be generally 
available if the demand for it is so organised as to make it worth 
producing. For instance, in certain towns in Burma the wood- 
carving is purchased by tourists from the wood-carvers them- 
selves. The tourist is incapable of distinguishing good work 
from bad, and there is no premium on good work because there 
is no organised demand for it. In other towns carving is pur- 
chased from the curio dealer, whose profession has developed 
critical capacities. For bad carving he will only pay a lower 
price: the demand for good work has been organised. Unless 
there is an organised demand for the special product there will 
be no special adaptation in favour of producing it; rather as the 
better article presumably takes longer time to produce, such 
specialisation as there is will tend to discourage its production. 
As we go up the scale of wants we find that it becomes more and 
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more necessary that consumption should be organised. If there 
is a demand for English education in which the children are 
not taught the dogmas of Christianity, considerable organisation 
is necessary if the demand is to be satisfied. 

In the ordinary course of Western civilisation, consumption 
and production have gone hand in hand. During the past century 
poverty and the smoke from factory chimneys have sufficiently 
advertised the organisation of production; the organisation of 
consumption has been less noticeable to the passer-by, and by 
very many people has been taken as a matter of course. But 
we see that it is by no means a matter of course when the 
ordinary machinery of civilisation is acting under different 
conditions. 

This is a point of some practical importance. The market 
for cheap pier glasses, after all, is limited; the native of South 
Africa seems to place limits on his consumption of golden syrup 
and sardines. The producer of such articles cannot hope to 
receive much from other countries if he rely on the permanent 
attraction of his produce. The demand is satiable. Unless the 
people be cultivated as well as the countryside, there can be no 
reason for surprise if trade decline because they tire of looking- 
glasses and at intervals “relapse into idle stagnation that is not 
rest.” 

The passage already quoted from Sir Sidney Ollivier’s little 
book suggests that where activities are stimulated this danger 
is not to be apprehended. In South Africa, again, we read! that 
“In many districts large numbers of European ploughs” have 
been purchased by the natives. It is true, of course, that the 
demand for ploughs is capable of satiation; but this, resulting 
from the stimulation of activity, should in time lead on to further 
demands. There is another point of interest in this connection. 
Various theories have been put forward to account for the rise 
in Indian prices; the failure to stimulate activities may partly 
be responsible. Rising prices should increase imports; but cer- 
tainly in parts of India, of which one is Lower Burma, large 
classes have failed to profit by the rise of prices, there having 
been coincidentally a fall in wages : the effective demand of these 
classes has therefore diminished, not increased. The constitution 
of a committee of inquiry into the cause of the high prices shows 
that these classes are not inconsiderable. Thus the increase in 
demand is restricted to a certain proportion of the population. 
If the wants of this proportion be artificially limited, they will 


1 The South African Native, p. 10. 
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not satisfy new wants, for they have none to satisfy, but they 
will be ready to pay more highly for the satisfaction of the few 
wants they have. At the same time the poorer classes will be 
bound to keep on producing, merely to satisfy the necessaries of 
life. Thus, although there may be an increase in the volume of 
imports, and a decrease in that of exports, these will not act 
so readily in bringing down prices as they should in theory, or 
as they would in less abnormal circumstances. It is not con- 
tended that these factors have been acting with the rigidity of 
this example, but statistics lend support to the thesis that they 
have had a tendency in maintaining a high level of price. There 
has been a famine, but “India’s purchasing power over foreign 
goods, during the recent famine, has been greater than at any 
previous period.” At the same time exports have been increas- 
ing not only in value but in quantity. Cotton goods are the 
imports that most affect the poorer classes, but these have 
“risen a good deal more in value than in quantity.” Despite 
this increase in the imports, the high level of price is unusually 
maintained. To assign any considerable importance to a tend- 
ency of this nature may seem so speculative that it is desirable 
to enforce the argument by a concrete example. It is a common- 
place of Indian economic theory that the high price of land is 
due to the ordinary purchaser having no other convenient outlet 
for his capital. This is an illustration of the general limitation 
of wants, acting in one direction only.! 

It is not, however, the purpose of this essay to enter into a 
discussion of Indian prices; and the points that have just been 
considered concern distribution rather than consumption. But 
if a full analysis could show the hypothesis to be founded upon 
fact, there might be valuable results, for it would be possible 
to bring home to the producer with more effect than merely 
theoretical demonstration the vital relation between his interests 
and the encouragement of other peoples’ activities. The 
encouragement of new wants is often claimed as the function 
of Western civilisation in outlying countries, but in this state- 
ment there is a confusion between wants to possess things and 
wants to do things which Mill avoided in his first enunciation of 
the proposition. Such wants can be satiated; activities are in- 
satiable: it is the organisation of the latter that 1s necessary. 
At present it is nobody’s business to facilitate this organisation. 
It cannot be undertaken by the State, for it is incompatible with 


1 For this and subsequent extracts relating to progress and imports, see 
Economic JourNnat, March, 1909, ‘‘ Recent Economic Events in India.” 
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the necessarily laissez-faire administration of the bureaucratic 
government obtaining in tropical dependencies and_ colonies. 
Production has been organised both in East and West, but in 
the latter consumption has been neglected. 

In this lies a danger to Western civilisation; and this is the 
ultimate basis of many of the objections to it on the part of those 
peoples who receive its benefits unwillingly. The test of civilisa- 
tion is the growth not of new wants but of new activities, and 
these are not fostered by organised production. If progress is 
to reach beyond a certain point, it is the organisation of con- 
sumption for which there must be an organised demand. 

J. S. FURNIVALL 

















THE TRUE COST OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
FOR GIRLS.! 


THE Head Mistresses’ Association, in its pamphlet, “The True 
Cost of Secondary Education for Girls,”’! has issued not only a 
clear statement on the cost of building and equipping a secondary 
school, but what may also be regarded as a Manifesto on Salaries 
for the Profession for Women which offers the best prospect to 
the majority of its members. 

The Association was well advised to omit from this edition 
of the pamphlet the tables on the cost of living which were 
included in the first edition. These tables were then clearly 
included in order to show, not what a woman ought to spend on 
maintaining herself as an efficient citizen and teacher, but on 
what sum of money a woman, aided by a kindly Fate, a strong 
constitution, some friends, an indomitable will, and a wide charity 
can manage to evade an early grave—can, in fact, exist. But 
“existence lean, with skies lead-grey” is a different matter to 
life and happiness ; and the teacher who exists only will scarcely 
rouse her pupils to a true appreciation of life. 

The two primary considerations on which, it is stated, any 
scale of salaries must be based, are : (a) the expense of equipment 
for the work ; (b) the cost of efficient living. Of these, (a) varies 
according to the grade of teaching for which the candidate has 
prepared. Hitherto, the elementary school teacher has been 
trained to a great extent at the expense of the State, and a 
university career has not been a sine qué non. The teacher in 
the secondary school requires a degree, or its equivalent, a period 
of training, and, sometimes, residence abroad—and this generally 
at her own, or her parents’, expense. She is surely entitled to 
expect interest on the capital expended on the preparation for 
her career. 

As regards (b), the cost of efficient living has risen very con- 
siderably during the last few years—the Head Mistresses say the 
last seven years—with the rise in the standard of life and in 
the price of necessaries. With this cost we propose to deal later. 


1 The True Cost of Secondary Education for Girls: The Educational Supply 
Association, 42, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. Price, 34d., post free. 
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An article on “Educational Finance,” from the pen of Mrs. 
Bryant, appeared in this JouRNAL in March, 1894. It ended 
with these words :— 


It is not easy to over-rate the importance of building up a 
custom of fair wages to women in some field of work. In educa- 
tion we have a large and typical professional occupation for women, 
and one so controlled as to facilitate the adoption of a rate cf 
remuneration governed by the principle of the standard wage. 
And obviously, if we can raise women’s wages in one great occupa- 
tion, the operation of the laws of supply will tend to make other 
women’s occupations participate in the rise. Get some field in 
which women are paid as well as men for the same work, and the 
impulse of that advantage will be felt throughout their labour- 
world. 

Moreover, in this, as in every other occupation, if women 
continue to be paid less for the same work than men, they will 
eventually, in the public eagerness for cheap education, be called 
in to undersell the men in certain branches. The economic con- 
sequences to the stronger sex are obvious. They are the more 
deserving of prudential reflection in England because some of them 
are already happening in the public schools of the United States. 


That the latter portion of Mrs. Bryant’s warning, written 
fifteen years ago, was truly prophetic, appears from the following 
quotation from the Schoolmaster, the organ of the National 
Union of Teachers, for December 25th, 1909. The Schoolmaster 
commented on the appointment of a lady as a Modern Language 
teacher at one of the London County Council’s secondary schools 
for boys. The appointment was made because no man with the 
requisite qualifications applied for the post. The “educational” 
aspect of the matter is beside the mark here—but the appoint- 
ment is declared to be indefensible also “from the professional 
point of view.” The Schoolmaster inquires :— 


Are women to be used in boys’ schools to depreciate the market 
value of men? Salaries depend on the law of supply and demand. 
If the supply is greater than the demand, salaries drop; if the 
supply is less than the demand, salaries rise. This is a natural 
law, which can only be broken by unnatural, artificial means. As 
we have pointed out, the demand for modern language specialists 
exceeds the supply. Consequently, they can command good 
salaries. But if women are used in their place, then the natural 
law is broken; the demand will decrease and salaries will be forced 
down by purely artificial pressure. 


It would appear that the obvious way of preventing this result 
is to require that when a woman does a man’s work, she should 
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be paid at the man’s rate. If it takes three women to do the 
work of two men, the women would on this supposition have a 
two-thirds salary. There would be no inequality and no under- 
selling either. The Schoolmaster would do well to consider 
seriously the advisability of advocating equal pay for equal work. 
There are, from the woman’s point of view, three matters 
for consideration, all of which are hinted at in the quotation from 
Mrs. Bryant’s article on “Educational Finance.” They are :— 


1. Equal pay for equal work. 

2. The cost of efficient living. 

3. The effect of a low standard of remuneration of assistants 
in the teaching profession on the army of women workers outside. 


Although “equal pay for equal work” in the teaching pro- 
fession has become the rule in certain countries and states, é.g., 
Australia : in the Junior Grade of the State Education Depart- 
ment ; in the following of the United States : Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, and New York; and in Norway (for civil servants), 
with, we believe, no deleterious effect, there appears to be, and 
probably for some years will continue to be, a strong objection on 
the part of English men, and women also, to credit the statement 
that women are capable of performing the same work as men. 
Yet this has been proved, as the lawyers say, “up to the hilt.” 
After discussing the matter with more than one authority, the 
writer is inclined to believe that, although women are capable of 
doing at least equally good work (in the teaching profession) with 
men, they are not on the average, at their present stage of 
development, capable of doing the same amount of such work 
without detriment to themselves and to the maintenance of their 
ability. This incapacity for getting through the same amount 
of work arises, partly from physical causes, but also, to a great 
degree, from @ woman’s social and domestic claims. What 
woman is there who has not many personal, domestic, and social 
duties to perform, from which a man, on account of his sex and 
tradition, is free? Were assistant masters inclined, or obliged, 
to devote their evenings to the preparation of the lighter forms 
of clothing, as many assistant mistresses devote their leisure to 
blouse-making and fancy needlework, not to mention darning and 
other personal sewing, it is possible that they would in time 
become unable to perform the same amount of work that they 
now get through without strain. Yet needlework goes towards 
the equipment of a woman’s personality, and without it she 
would be less complete. The assistant mistress, in her earlier 
years of work and until her “annual increment ”—if she is lucky 
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enough to serve under a rising scale—has placed her on the other 
side of the border-line, where anxiety and parsimony meet suffi- 
ciency and a contented mind, is occupied with many domestic 
details from which a man is free. She makes her bed, dusts her 
room (even, perhaps, prepares and lights her fire), and is to a 
very large extent her own laundress. The mere suggestion that 
an assistant master at one of our public schools should spend his 
Saturday evenings “getting up” his shirts would raise a smile of 
derisive contempt! Yet a woman has to do these things, as well 
as her professional work, or pay some one to do them for her. 
We would lay stress on the justice, if women are to perform 
these domestic duties, of allotting to them less work than is 
expected from a man. They should be paid at the same scale, 
but the amount would be less, for the very reason that women’s 
hours should be shorter. Or, if they are not to have an allowance 
in time for the performance of these duties, in common Justice 
they must receive sufficient to enable them to perform them by 
proxy! There is, however, a great deal that most women must 
do for themselves and others which cannot be done by others for 
them. ‘The double burden carried by the married elementary- 
school mistress with a family is indeed a marvel. 

There is one suggestion we would make to the objection 
raised by the economist who disapproves of “equal pay for equal 
work” on the ground that women have no dependents.! The 
fact is that many women have dependents due to death, incom- 
petence, or unwillingness of the men upon whom these others 
should depend. The support of the widowed mother and the 
younger brothers or sisters is often left to the woman, while her 
brother chooses the more joyous lot of forming a new family. 
Sometimes it is the brother with the family who dies or fails, 
and the woman who is a teacher cannot see her brother’s children 
without striving to secure them a start in life. Sometimes it is 
the widow, or the deserted wife with her own children dependent 
on her. Indeed, apart from tragic circumstances altogether, 
most women, and especially teachers, have links with needy ones 
among the young to whom they minister of their slender sub- 
stance, very much to the benefit of the community in the output 
of young persons educated and skilled. 

It is, indeed, conceivable that a woman with no incumbrances 
in receipt of “equal pay,” might be an “over-paid” woman, 


although under present conditions the description is surely a 


1 The Secretary of the Central Bureau for the Employment of Women states in 
her pamphlet, ‘‘ An Inquiry into the Function of Employment Bureau” (p. 8) 
that out of 200 cases investigated, taken at random from her books, over 50 per cent, 
were widows, and 37 per cent, had husbands who were not supporting them, 
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“picturesque exaggeration.” Such a woman would, however, be 
in a position to become a regular employer of labour, and she 
would thus lessen the vast army of unemployed. For instance, 
two assistant mistresses with high salaries could afford to share 
a good flat and employ a couple of servants. At their present rate 
of salary they too often live in “apartments” more or less cheer- 
less and uncomfortable, and add to the already heavy work of the 
one servant of the establishment: or they choose an unhomely 
existence, free from domestic responsibilities, in the restless 
atmosphere of a woman’s residential club. 

The social duties of an assistant mistress in a large girls’ 
school increase yearly, in these days of societies and associations. 
There are “Old Girls’” meetings, hockey meetings, the School 
Guild, &c., &c., with the working of which the assistant mistresses 
are closely connected, and which are sometimes a heavy tax on 
their leisure. 

The cost of efficient living surely includes provision for old 
age. The cruelty of paying a woman a low salary simply because 
with her professional duties she has also to carry on her domestic 
and personal ones, is the more apparent when it is realised that 
a@ woman’s working life is shorter than a man’s; that she, there- 
fore, has to provide for her old age in a less number of years 
than a man, and that (as is borne out in the appendix to this 
article) her old age will probably be of longer duration than her 
brother’s. For it is a fact that when a man relinquishes his 
life-work he loses his interest in life, and often he is almost imme- 
diately overtaken by old age and death; whereas a woman, with 
her many-sided interests and affections, lives on. 

There is an interesting paragraph dealing with the cost of 
efficient living in an article by Miss Dora M. Jones, entitled 
“The Cheapness of Women,” which appeared in the English- 
woman’s Quarterly Review in October last year. Miss Jones 
makes a quotation from Mr. Cadbury’s book, Women’s Work 
and Wages to the effect that in Birmingham thirty shillings a 
week is the amount which an educated woman has to expend on 
board, lodging, and travelling to and from her work. This, out 
of a salary of £100 a year, leaves a margin of £15 for dress, and 
£10 for books, presents, charities, amusements, holidays, doctors 
(and dentists), and saving towards old age! The lowest cost of 
board, lodging, and travelling in London is certainly not less. In 
London clothes, hats, boots, and gloves wear out incredibly fast ; 
in London the laundry charges are higher than in the country, 
and steam laundries appear to have been instituted for the express 


purpose of destroying garments! 
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That any professional woman should be expected to provide 
for “books, presents, charities, amusements, holidays, doctors, 
dentists, and old age” out of the round sum of ten pounds is a 
disgrace to the community which tolerates such a farcical idea. 
It is possible that the woman in question may have been trained 
to consider a tenth part of her income as “Corban.” It must be 
remembered that if a teacher is to remain efficient and up-to-date 
she has to provide herself with some books, a library subscription, 
some newspapers and magazines ; if she is to maintain her position 
in society she has to give some occasional presents, and inci- 
dental tips; to keep healthy-minded she needs some recreation, 
such as theatres or concerts. For some of her social gatherings 
she must don an evening dress, which often necessitates a cab- 
fare. If she live in London, she must have an occasional day in 
the country. <A trip abroad during the summer vacation will 
swallow up anything from £12 to £25. On her present salary, 
how is it possible for the average assistant mistress to provide 
for doctors, dentists, and old age? 

After considering these matters, we find ourselves in full 
sympathy with the Head Mistresses’ statement :— 

Notwithstanding the gratifying fact that the salaries offered to 
assistant mistresses have recently risen, it must be remembered 
that the cost of living has materially increased during the last 
seven years, and it now appears impossible to maintain a reason- 
able standard of comfort on less than £120 a year. Provision for 
old age or illness is impossible unless the salary exceeds this 
amount. 

We consider, therefore, that a fully qualified teacher (and by 
fully qualified we mean a teacher who has a degree and professional 
training) should receive for her probationary year a salary of not 
less than £120. If her appointment is confirmed, the salary should 
rise automatically to £180. The senior mistress in any good school 
should rise to £200 at least (in London, £220). In large schoois 
which prepare many pupils for the universities, and where there 
is considerable elaboration in the organisation, there should be some 
mistresses whose salaries rise to £300 or more. 

It is very much to the credit of the London County Council 
that this scale from £120 to £220 was, from the initiation of 
their secondary-school system in 1903, established by them. 
The men’s scale is from £150 to £300. 

Our last point, the effect of a low standard of remuneration 
of assistants in the teaching profession on the army of women 
workers outside, is dealt with indirectly in the article on the 
“‘Cheapness of Women” already alluded to. Miss Jones quotes 
statistics which show that the teaching profession does indeed 
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offer “the best prospect to the majority of its members.” The 
Post Office Clerk (who secures her position in competition with 
many hundreds) receives a commencing salary of £65 a year, 
rising by £5 to £100; first-class clerks begin at £115, and rise 
to £130, and a few principals receive £200, and a very few £300. 
These clerkships offer “the best paid work that any ordinary well- 
educated woman can expect.” Sanitary inspectors, nurses, short- 
hand writers and typists, follow. Without a doubt, the profession 
of a secondary school teacher is the best paid for the majority 
of its members. If the Head Mistresses’ Manifesto is acted upon 
with more or less speed, there cannot fail to be a remarkable and 
much-needed change in the rate of the remuneration offered to 
women in other employments; for Mrs. Bryant’s already quoted 
remark, “Obviously if we can raise women’s wages in one great 
occupation the operation of the laws of supply will tend to make 
other women’s occupations participate in the rise,” is as true now 
as it was in 1894. 
Ruta Younc 
APPENDIX. 


Table of Ordinary Immediate Annuities without return of purchase money, furnished 
by the Commercial Union Assurance Company, Limited. 
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Table taken from the ‘‘ British Offices Life Annuity Experience, 1893,” showing 
number of years in the “ expectation of life,” or average after-lifetime, at various 
ages, for men and women respectively. 
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LOT-MEADOW CUSTOMS AT YARNTON, OXON. 


THE man who found himself confronted on a summer’s day 
near Oxford by an invitation on an auctioneer’s placard to buy 
three-quarters of one William of Bladon might feel uncomfortable 
about it ; the more so if he noted further that he could buy in two 
separate lots two other quarters of William. William would 
appear not only a victim of outrage, but himself something of an 
outrage upon nature, as possessing five quarters. However, if 
our friend went to the sale and bought some of these sanguinary- 
sounding fragments, he would find himself thereby concerned, 
not in any effort of the medieval judicial system, but in a matter 
older even than the Middle Ages—the drawing of lots for the 
mowing rights in the water meadows of Yarnton, a small village 
lying off the high road to Woodstock, at a point some four miles 
north of Oxford. These rights are almost the only living sur- 
vival of the old customs of open-field agriculture, the system on 
which the life and development of the English village and manor 
turned for centuries. In many parts of England the inanimate 
marks of the system may be traced ; fields which still show, under 
the crust of modern methods, the swelling ridges of the old acre- 
strips and the more significant balks or headlands dividing the 
sets of strips; hills which are still terraced by the “inches,” the 
flat steps which the strip system produced by the constant turning 
of the soil in one direction. But the Yarnton water-meadows 
show more than this. The strips there are not ancient marks 
now obsolete but are still the limitations under which the hay 
is cut. No readjustment in the days of the Enclosure Acts has 
substituted here, for the in-and-out ownership, a convenient 
parcelling of land. In short, a necessary part of the year’s work 
of the farmers of Yarnton is done to this day under conditions 
which governed it before Domesday was written. That is the 
chief reason for calling it a living survival. A cynic might find 
other signs of its genuine vitality in such facts as these: The 
Yarnton people are not oppressed by respect for its antiquity, but 
think it an astonishing, muddling old business; they squabble 
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occasionally over strips, as no doubt they did before Domesday ; 
and they have never attempted to alter the system in principle. 

A brief reference to the conditions of open-field agriculture 
may be pardoned, as a preface to the relation of the customs at 
Yarnton. The arable land of a village was in principle communal 
property, and in order that the shares might be fair, and might 
be given fairly in any newly broken land, each portion or “shot” 
of the land was divided into strips of a customary acre each, 
and a man’s share was a strip in each shot. “Allotments,” says 
Vinogradoft (Growth of the Manor, Book 2, Chapter IV.), “are 
made, not in patches set apart for the use of the different house- 
holders, but in strips assigned to everyone in each of the shots 
or fields occupied for tillage by the community.” Thus a house- 
holder’s holding, instead of being like the modern farm, a number 
of adjoining felds, would be a number of acre-strips scattered 
over the common ploughed land of the village. A map in 
Seebohm’s Village Community shows a specimen of such a 
holding in dotted pieces. In every field portions were left 
unploughed, usually a strip running at right angles across the 
end of a set of acre-strips; these were the balks or headlands 
where the plough was turned, and they served, together with 
strips in some cases parallel with the ploughed strips, for road- 
ways for a man to cart off his crops without crossing lots belong- 
ing to other people. To reconstruct the idea one has to sweep 
away all sense of a modern village, houses set here and there 
amid a sea of hedged fields, some pasture, some under crops. 
One has to think instead of a group of houses, some with small 
enclosed gardens, the manor with a larger enclosed space, and 
the church and rectory house—the whole group an island in a 
wide space of unhedged ploughed land, which one might figure 
as diapered to a bird’s-eye view by the various sets of wide strips, 
each set running in a different direction. Now, when a village 
also possessed meadows (that is, grass-land for hay-crops, to be 
distinguished from mere pasture), it would of course hold them 
similarly in strips. But here an interesting point arises. The 
meadow lands kept much longer than the ploughed lands the 
severest form of communal ownership, in that an individual’s 
strips were shifted by lot each year, so that the man who in one 
year had a poor strip would in the next year have his chance of 
a good one to redress the balance. At what period arable land 
was relieved of this severity cannot be known. There is the well- 
known passage in Tacitus to prove that it existed in Germany, 
and both Vinogradoff and Maitland admit traces of it. Vino- 
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gradoff says: “The most complete inference from such a general 
conception” (i.e., the conception that the village land was 
common property, and that even permanent ownership did not 
mean private property in the Roman or the modern sense) “ would 
be to treat individual occupation of the land as a shifting owner- 
ship, to redistribute the land among the members of the com- 
munity from time to time according to some system of lot or 
rotation. The western village community does not go so far, as 
a rule, in regard to the arable. . . . But even in the West, and 
particularly in England, traces of shifting ownership may be 
found. . . . The arable is sometimes treated as meadows con- 
stantly are; every householder’s lot is only an ‘ ideal’ one, and 
may be assigned one year in one place and one in another.” 
(Villeinage in England, Essay 2, Chapter I.) Professor 
Maitland, in a passage which brings us nearer to the subject in 
hand, says: “So far back as we can see, the German village ” 
(by which general term he includes the English village system 
before the Conquest) “had a solid core of individualism. There 
were, however, lands which in a certain sense belonged to it, 
and which were not allotted for good and all among its various 
members. For one thing, the meadows were often subjected to 
a more communal scheme. In the later Middle Ages we may see 
them annually re-distributed by rotation or by lot among the 
owners of the arable. The meadows, which must be sharply 
distinguished from the pasture, were few, and, as we may see 
from Domesday and other records, they were exceedingly 
valuable. Probably their great but varying value stood in the way 
of any permanent partition that would have seemed equitable. 
Still they were allotted annually, and the right to an allotment 
‘ran with’ the house and the arable strips.” (Domesday Book 
and Beyond, page 348.) 

But “‘the later Middle Ages” provide dim seeing for any less 
gifted persons than Maitland; and indeed there is no need to 
look so far back, since Yarnton provides the spectacle of this 
annual redistribution of the meadows to our corporeal eye. 
Enough has now been said by way of preface to give the key to 
the scene which would present itself to our purchaser of parts 
of William of Bladon when he attended the lot-drawing. Early 
on an appointed Monday morning (it used to be the Monday 
after St. Peter’s Day, but is now a moveable date adjusted to 
the condition of the grass) he would make his way past the 
village church of Yarnton to a farm-yard gate, through the yard, 
and down a rough lane leading under the main Great Western 
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line to Worcester. Here the signs of water-meadows force them- 
selves upon his eye. Beside the lane are watery ditches full of 
tall flowering rushes and flags and edged with loose-strife. The 
water-violet may be found here in its season. The lane ends 
abruptly at a gate which opens upon a wide expanse of meadow. 
On the right the hedge of some enclosures runs out some way 
into it, but turns off again, cutting out only a fragment. To the 
left runs the railway line on its way to Oxford. Far off in front 
the willows of the young, if not still “stripling,’ Thames mark 
the further boundary. ‘The huge stretch of grass is untrodden, 
and our stranger, waiting for a lead, will no doubt be shocked 
when some of the villagers, coming down for their share in the 
lots, open the gate and forthwith make their way on foot and 
even in carts straight into the standing grass. They are in fact 
following, with the unexpressed knowledge of long routine, 
precisely such roadways as in the meadows corresponded to the 
headlands of the arable, left to give each man access to his strip. 
The little company will halt, again with the knowledge of routine, 
at a certain spot. Roughly, a mental image of the meadow may 
be made thus: Imagine a somewhat vaguely shaped oblong of 
seventy acres; then place in it a large capital “'T,” the end of 
the down-stroke resting on one end of the oblong, and the cross- 
stroke cutting across the oblong some two-thirds of the way up. 
This “T’” represents the headlands, and the strips run off at 
right angles, from either side of the down-stroke to the sides of 
the oblong, and from the cross-stroke to the upper end. It is at 
the junction of the strokes of the “T” that the drawing begins. 
In the grass, scarcely to be seen except close at hand, stand 
rows of posts along the sides of the headlands. Some are of 
wood, some are big rough stones. These mark the strips, and a 
lot is drawn at each post to settle the owner for the year of the 
grass on that strip. Away at the further end of the strips are 
corresponding posts, still less visible, but to be found in due time. 
The tithe-strips are marked with large hewn stones, almost as 
big as tombstones, and these do not come into lot-drawing. Our 
group of men waits for the coming of the meadsmen, two of the 
principal farmers of the place, who superintend the lot-drawing, 
keep an eye on the subsequent pasturing rights, and generally 
attend to the upkeep of the meadows. The meadsmen arrive, one 
bearing a little canvas bag for the lot-drawing. In that bag are 
thirteen small round balls, about the size of a bagatelle ball, 
turned out of hard wood, an ancient possession of which the 
village is very proud. They are distinguished one from another 
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not by numbers but by names written on them; and a queer 
company the names are. They may be put down at once: Water 
Jeoffrey, Water Molley, Perry, Harry, Dunn, Rothe, Gilbert, 
Boat, White, Green, Freeman, Boulton, William—the last being 
William of Bladon, abbreviated to the exigencies of a small ball. 
Each portion or “shot” of the meadow contains thirteen strips, 
corresponding with the number of balls. Each ball represents a 
right to mow the grass of one lot, and a subsequent right of 
pasture, and is either owned by some farmer in virtue of his 
farm, or bought, whole, or in portions of a right, from an owner 
of rights. Either by tenancy or by purchase, therefore, the men 
in the meadows this July morning have each a right to mow 
grass, and this right goes by the name of a ball. Consequently, 
when the meadsman with the canvas bag, standing by the first 
post, holds it out to one of the company—if a lady be there as 
a spectator she will be courteously asked to draw—and the ball is 
drawn, the name on the ball is called out, and the question asked, 
“Whose is that?’ The owner speaks up, and the other meadsman, 
who has a notebook in his hand, writes Ccown the name. His list 
may be useful in cases of subsequent dispute. Meanwhile at the 
head of the lot a small space has had the tall grass scythed off 
it by one of the men, and on the cleared space the man who is 
now owner of this lot for the year’s mowing cuts his initial large 
in the turf with a big knife. ‘It is a revelation of the strength 
of a countryman’s arm to see him slash out long strips of turf 
as swiftly as a townsman cuts butter. But, quick as he is, the 
group, with the two meadsmen, has already moved down the 
headland to another post, another lot has been drawn, and another 
owner for the year put in possession. So it goes down one side 
of the headland ; so it comes back along the other side ; and so it 
walks finally the length of the other headland, the cross-stroke 
of the “T,” allotting the third set of strips. Each time one of 
the balls comes up, its owner receives, or joint owners receive, 
a strip, so that in the end each has three strips scattered in dif- 
ferent parts, possibly even at remote corners of the meadow. 
They are all remarkably indistinguishable at present, but the 
next stage does something to mark them out. Men who are 
neighbours for the mowing mark their limits. One will stand by 
the post on the headland; the other will go round to find the 
corresponding post at the far end, and when he has found it will 
come up through the grass towards the man on the headland, 
using a shuffling step, so that when he arrives he has made a 
line of trodden grass from post to post. A week or two later, if 
one looks down on the meadow from the railway line, when some 
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of the strips have been mown and others are still standing, one 
will see quite clearly at last the strip nature of the meadows. 
One can see the “diaper” pattern of the “shots” or groups of 
thirteen running in the three different directions, and get in that 
way an authentic view of England that has elsewhere almost 
ceased to exist. There remain two aspects to consider, the 
mowing regulations and the rights of common—that is, the rights 
to pasture animals on the meadows after the hay is off. 

It must, however, be remarked first that for the sake of clear- 
ness in the concrete example of the customs this brief description 
has been confined to the lot-drawing in one meadow, but there 
are three large meadows here which are all “drawn.” Two of 
them, save for an artificial and imaginary boundary, form really 
one great stretch beside the river ; the third is an island, enclosed 
by the main stream of the river and a branch which is taken off 
at a weir and serves a mill at Wolvercote, a village nearer to 
Oxford. The two former meadows are, strictly speaking, the 
“Yarnton meadows,” known as Oxey and West Mead; the island 
meadow is called Pixey. The lot-drawing in each takes place on a 
separate day. Oxey comes first on a Monday morning, generally 
early in July. West Mead is drawn on the following Thursday 
morning, and Pixey on the following Monday morning. Oxey 
is the meadow the drawing of which has been described ; it con- 
tains seventy acres, and is drawn three times. West Mead con- 
tains about eighty acres, and is drawn five times—that is, there 
are five batches of thirteen strips each, running, as in the other 
cases, from regular headlands. Pixey contains about two hundred 
acres, of which the greater part is not drawn. About sixty acres 
come under lot, and these are drawn only once ; there are, indeed, 
two batches of strips, but the headland runs straight down the 
middle, and each ball does duty for a strip on either side of the 
headland—that is, for two strips at once. 

The mowing regulations are far less exacting now than they 
were even a hundred years ago. Up till that time the rule sur- 
vived that the complete mowing of each meadow must be done on 
the day on which the lots were drawn. Oxey was drawn on the 
Monday following St. Peter’s Day; West Mead was drawn on 
the following Monday, and Pixey on the Monday after that. Now, 
in the early Middle Ages, when, as there is reason for supposing, 
each man would only have less than an acre and a half in either 
Oxey or West Mead, the single day’s mowing was not impos- 
sible. But as lots began to accumulate in fewer hands, a man’s 
holding would become vastly beyond his power, and he would 
have to employ labour. The labour even of the village would be 
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insufficient, labour in neighbouring places would come for the 
chance of a day’s wage, and so the custom would arise of a great 
junketing attached to the Yarnton meadow-mowing. There was, 
in fact, for a very long while a complete fair held down by the 
meadows in the mowing-time. Add to the natural proclivities of 
merrymakers the fairly frequent quarrels which were bound to 
arise over the apportioning of the strips, and you have all the 
material for an occasional ugly riot. A hundred years ago, indeed, 
it was so much more regular than occasional that Mr. Vaughan 
Thomas, the vicar, stepped in, and, in spite of a good deal of 
opposition and misunderstanding, succeeded in getting the 
mowing-time extended to two or three days for each meadow. 
There is now no limit put to the time allowed for mowing except 
that which is inherent in the fixing of a date for the pasture 
common rights to begin. Naturally, the turning of stock into 
the meadows represents a date before which the hay must be 
removed. But the tradition of the older methods persists, and 
you may have men in the meadows now on a lot-drawing morning 
telling you how much livelier it was when “there were a hundred 
men lined up by the hedge yonder, with flowers in their hats, 
waiting to be hired for the mowing.” A trace of the older 
methods persists, too, in the continuance of the custom of drawing 
the meadows on different days. It is odd that it has never 
occurred to anyone, now that the mowing is so much more free 
in its dates, that the lot-drawing might easily be done for all 
three meadows on one day. But, mercifully, custom is persistent 
in country villages. It should also be mentioned that, when they 
come to the point of mowing, men often make private and wholly 
unofficial rearrangements of their strips or portions, for con- 
venience in mowing. A man who has bought a quarter of a ball 
would have a tiresome job to mow in Oxey three long, narrow 
strips (the quarter being taken lengthwise, and not transversely), 
each of little more than a quarter of an acre, and each at a distance 
from the others. To save himself this finicking work, he will 
probably arrange with the owner of the other three-quarters of 
his ball to take all his rights in one strip, giving up in-return his 
portions of the other strips. Also, a man who has two strips only 
separated by one other may effect an exchange which will bring 
his strips together, and give a good-sized area for a machine to 
work round. One of the excitements of the lot-drawing is the 
chance of a man getting his strips well together, as may happen 
in the chance of the lot to a farmer owning more than one ball. 

The rights of common commence in Yarnton meadows on 
St. Bartholomew's Day, August 24th, the day of Yarnton village 
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feast, the Church being dedicated to St. Bartholomew. The date of 
commons in Pixey, however, is August 12th. The ratio of common 
rights is one head of cattle to an acre, or one horse to two acres. 
The privilege of common here is really very great. If the summer 
is at all hot and dry, many a farmer is hard put to it to find 
water for his stock by the time August is well advanced. How 
great his advantage, then, if he can turn some stock on to these 
great meadows, which have the Thames running along them for 
a mile or so! These considerations have often in late years led 
the meadsmen to allow the date of common to be advanced con- 
siderably. If a summer is hot and dry, the hay will be off the 
meadows early, and there can then be no reason why the stock 
should have to wait for a conventional date, instead of having 
earlier the advantage of the water. The common rights are care- 
fully superintended by the meadsmen, who visit the meadows 
occasionally and count the stock at pasture, to see that no one 
is unfairly turning out more than his prescribed number of head. 
If they ever do find an excessive number, the task of singling 
out the delinquent must be difficult. Presumably it has been 
found in practice of late years that entirely unauthorised persons 
have no chance of putting stock on the meadows successfully, 
since the old custom of branding the stock of holders of rights 
has been abandoned. But the branding-iron still exists, and is 
an extremely interesting tool. It bears, not “Y” for Yarnton, 
but “E” for Erdington, the medizval name of the village. As 
the “Y” form of the name was thoroughly established by the 
seventeenth century, the branding-iron must be very old. It is 
as much a cherished possession of the village as are the little 
lot-balls. 

This article should not close without an expression of sincere 
thanks to the two present meadsmen, Mr. Frank Hutt and Mr. 
Stephen Howse, for much information given with the greatest 
kindness. The meadows in which they exercise their ancient 
office may be seen any day by travellers on the Great Western 
Railway line to Worcester. Soon after passing the point at 
which the Birmingham and Worcester lines part, about three 
miles from Oxford, the passenger will find himself looking down 
from the railway embankment upon meadows with the lines of 
the Thames willows here and there. If he looks out for the 
canal connection passing under the line and making straight for 
the river, he will then see, stretching away from that cutting, a 
broad expanse of grass. That is the historic ground which this 
article endeavours to commemorate. 


R. H. GRettTon 
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REVIEWS 


A Project of Empire. By J. Suietp NicHotson. (Macmillan, 
xxv. + 284.) 

PROFESSOR NICHOLSON believes that the United Kingdom is, 
or soon will be, unable to bear the burden of Imperial defence, 
and that some sort of federal government must be instituted which 
will distribute the charge more equally. But a federal govern- 
ment established for purposes of defence would extend its 
operations beyond that sphere. Since it needs a fisc, it needs also 
a fiscal policy, and since opulence is increasingly essential to 
defence, the whole empire would see the advantage of yielding 
to the central authority all powers which could promote the wealth 
of the whole. Here the author comes upon our civil dissensions, 
and his book is a demand that the combatants should sign articles 
of agreement. He extracts these from the Wealth of Nations, 
especially those parts of it where foreign trade and the colonies 
are discussed. To the protectionists he says: ‘You are wrong in 
thinking that free trade is bankrupt of imperial policy. Adam 
Smith, after demolishing a mercantilist imperialism to which 
what you are now proposing bears a dangerous resemblance, erects 
on its ruins out of the first principles of the Wealth of Nations 
a structure that would yield at once more opulence and more 
defence.’’ ‘To the free traders he says : “Abandon the dogma of 
cheapness, and substitute for it a real understanding, derived from 
Adam Smith, of the case for and against free trade. Appreciate 
the force of the exceptions which he admitted, and meet your 
opponents on the basis of fact and in the spirit of patriotism.” 
If our parties will listen, he holds that a large measure of common 
agreement will flow from a clearer envisaging of the imperial 
ideal. The “sub-conscious ” temper of the empire will set towards 
imperial free trade, whilst an appeal to facts conducted by some 
impartial authority will determine in what direction, if any, 
protective measures are desirable. 

The book is in many ways a great one. It has three requi- 
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style, a broad and sympathetic outlook. I am not equally con- 
vinced that the thought is clear throughout. I find it difficult 
to decide, because Professor Nicholson chooses to convey his 
meaning largely by the aid of ideas extracted from Adam Smith, 
and in numerous cases I find it impossible to determine whether 
he himself shares the limitations of that writer or merely omits 
to notice them through fear of the charge of pedantry. ‘This 
difficulty arises in regard to the central theorem of the book which 
is taken from Book II., Ch. V. of the Wealth of Nations: “On 
the different employment of capitals.” Adam Smith thought 
that the interest obtainable on an investment was not merely no 
complete criterion of its total advantage, but not even a rough 
guide to it. Investment in agriculture did society most service. 
After that came manufacture, commerce, retail trade, foreign 
trade, foreign investment in a descending scale. None the less, 
men would, if left to themselves, choose those investments 
which were most advantageous to society, but only because of 
the superior security or amenity obtainable in them. Whether 
this superiority existed in Adam Smith’s day I do not know, but 
Professor Nicholson points out forcibly that there is little reason 
to assume its existence now. The argument is, indeed, a mere 
makeshift. Adam Smith required to show that the State might 
safely leave investors alone, and as he had not worked out the 
problem thoroughly he was compelled to insert a treacherous 
stopgap. It is strange that Professor Nicholson should take it 
so seriously, and stranger still that he should not refer to the 
alternative solution of the problem which the marginalist school 
has provided. Those who possess the intellectual tool which Adam 
Smith lacked, the concept of the margin, are free both to accept 
his premiss that the total advantage of different kinds of invest- 
ment varies, and to reject his conclusion that the rate of interest 
is an unsatisfactory guide to investment. The machinery by which 
capital is distributed to the general advantage is very far from 
perfect, but if I understand Professor Nicholson, he denies that 
it exists. The implication of his argument is that as regards, for 
instance, the distribution of capital between mining and transport 
no general force operates to maximise social advantage. The 
lay reader would, I think, almost necessarily receive this impres- 
sion, and would not be completely satisfied with the arguments 
that convinced Adam Smith that it was none the less inexpedient 
for the State to direct investment. 

It is true that Professor Nicholson is chiefly concerned not 
with the distribution of capital between different home employ- 
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ments, but with its distribution between the home country and 
foreign parts. He emphasises especially the truths that an 
exchange between London and Edinburgh yields a double advan- 
tage as compared with an exchange between London and Lisbon, 
and that investment at home yields a greater social advantage 
than investment abroad. As regards the first point, he hardly 
brings out the fact that exchange with the foreigner connotes no 
diminution of exchange between natives unless it can be sypposed 
to increase the net instability of industry. A can offer more goods 
to B if he makes first an advantageous foreign exchange of his 
produce than he could if he set himself to produce the goods 
which are imported. If not, it would clearly, in general, pay 
him better to produce those goods adding to the capital which he 
already uses at home that which is employed in foreign trade. 
There is a similar failure also to state the grounds for the pro- 
position that, in general, export of capital will not exceed what is 
advantageous to a nation. There is a presumption that ceteris 
paribus the higher the interest the greater the total dividend 
shared among the society. We have indeed to take account of 
distribution which is primd facie affected adversely to non- 
capitalists by whatever tends to raise or maintain the rate of 
interest. Against this may be set, as in the case of new openings 
for capital at home, the consideration that an increase of saving 
will attend the higher rate of interest, and that the dividend 
will be still further increased to the ultimate advantage 
of all classes. The elasticity of the supply of capital is 
an unknown quantity, but it may surely be concluded that the 
attempt to transfer to home industries any considerable propor- 
tion of our foreign investments would result in such a fall in the 
rate of interest as to check saving appreciably. And it must be 
remarked further that although no unit of our foreign investments 
yields directly more than the interest obtained, whereas of our 
home investments all but the marginal units yield an additional 
advantage, yet indirectly we benefit greatly by the opening up of 
new countries with British capital. This last statement must, it 
is true, be qualified by the admission that the development of 
foreign industries may be detrimental to us as soon as they begin 
to compete with us in their own or in neutral markets. But 
nations which have reached that degree of industrial expansion 
are substantially independent of British capital, and, indeed, 
compete with our investors in more backward countries. 

The discussion which follows of the exceptions to free trade 
admitted by Adam Smith contains much with which all modern 
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economists agree. It is, however, as I think, coloured throughout 
by the earlier omission to state precisely the shortcomings of Adam 
Smith’s views on the different employment of capitals. We shall 
take a very different view of the possibility of increasing net 
investment alike in the United Kingdom and in the Colonies 
according as we do or do not supplement the doctrine of Adam 
Smith with the doctrine of the margin. In the former case we 
shall be apt to fall into dreams of transferring, by means of small 
additions to the rate of interest, a very large proportion of our 
capita! invested abroad to domestic or imperial employment. In 
the latter we shall recognise that the transferable proportion will 
be small, a loss to the national dividend presumable, a gain 
through a better distribution of the dividend problematic. 

In his statement of the negative argument for free trade, 
Professor Nicholson perhaps attaches too little importance to the 
difficulty of basing scientific protection upon mercantilist propa- 
ganda. He seems to assume that the via media which he preaches 
would cure the crude fallacies alike of free traders and of protec- 
tionists, but the example of the neglect by tariff reformers of 
Professor Ashley’s proposals for the scientific resistance of dump- 
ing is the reverse of encouraging. If we must assume the 
continuance of crude argument on either side, the case for free 
trade is strengthened enormously. Non-intervention, though it 
prevents us from making the gains of well-devised duties, protects 
us at least from the losses of ill-devised duties. The strength of 
free trade, as Dr. Marshall! has well pointed out, may lie not 
least in the fact that it is the absence of a device. 

I have not refrained from expressing my opinion that in his 
desire to do ample justice to the case for protection Professor 
Nicholson has in some particulars understated the case on the 
other side. At the same time, I see no justification for the view 
expressed by journalistic critics, notably in the Manchester 
Guardian, that the book is antagonistic to free trade. Considered 
merely as an exposition of the views of Adam Smith, and 
apart from its value as a contribution to a great imperial 
problem, Professor Nicholson’s work will be welcomed 
by all who put truth above party. A most admirable 
feature of the book is the swiftness and delicacy with which it 
substitutes for the conventional Adam Smith the picture of a 
personality warmed by patriotism, inspired by prescience, 
with a burning hatred of selfish interests and incompetent govern- 
ments, refusing to admit the word ‘‘ impossible ” in the vocabulary 
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of his politics. Something of this mantle has descended on 
Professor Nicholson as he wrote. I thrilled especially over his 
discussion of the difficulties involved in the establishment of 
imperial free trade. He is, I believe, the first writer who has 
had the courage to tell the simple truth. ‘The most formidable 
difficulties are not founded on facts, but on opinions, and opinions 
may be changed. In the forefront there is the idea of impossi- 
bility ; and so long as statesmen are content to repeat, one after 
the other, that a thing is impossible, it is ipso facto impossible. It 
will cease to be impossible as soon as it seizes the imagination 
of a great colonial leader of the order that believes in a thing 
because it is impossible.’’ These are great words, and the whole 
temper of Professor Nicholson’s work is a splendid vindication of 
the truth that free trade is not incompatible nor protection identi- 
cal with patriotism. I confess, however, to a regret that he should 
have condescended so far as to speak of Adam Smith’s cosmopoli- 
tanism in a minimising and almost apologetic strain. It is, of 
course, true that he was not cosmopolitan in the sense in which 
that term is used in political controversy. But that he was cos- 
mopolitan in the honourable sense, that he desired his country 
to contribute as much as possible to the general good of humanity, 
seems to me equally certain. His common sense told him that 
in practice the best way to serve humanity is to serve one’s own 
country, precisely as, generally speaking, the best way to serve 
one’s country is to pursue one’s own interest. That he was as 
fully alive to the imperfection of the rule of national as of the 
rule of individual interest is shown very clearly in a passage 
(quoted in another connection by Professor Nicholson) on the 
relation between Europe and the East : ‘Hereafter, perhaps, the 
natives of those countries may grow stronger, and those of Europe 
may grow weaker ; and the inhabitants of all the different quarters 
of the world may arrive at that equality of courage and force which 
by inspiring mutual fear can alone overawe the injustice of inde- 
pendent nations into some sort of respect for the rights of others.”’ 
In face of such a passage it will not do to suggest that Adam 
Smith comes up to the standard of patriotism imposed by some 
of those to whom this book is addressed. H. O. MEREDITH 


The Disappearance of the Small Landowner. Ford Lectures, 
1909. By ArTtHuR H. JoHnson. (Pp. 164, with three maps. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1909.) 


HERE is a noteworthy addition to economic history. It com- 
bines a judicious summary and review of the available modern 
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literature for the whole of English agrarian development, from the 
Middle Ages to the present time, with the results of a new and 
original investigation, based on hitherto unused materials, into 
the last two centuries. 

Let us take the quite independent and fresh work first. It 
occurred to Mr. Johnson, by a happy inspiration, that the Land 
Tax assessments, if only he could get hold of them, would enable 
him to trace all the changes in the ownership and occupation of 
land for the period they covered. His anticipation proved to be 
correct. The returns, indeed, are for some counties fragmentary, 
and for some difficult of interpretation ; and, worst of all, none 
so far have been unearthed prior to 1746. But the mass of 
material is so great that it is quite possible to draw large general 
conclusions from them; and there fortunately exist for a good 
many parishes a number of Tudor and early Stuart surveys, with 
which Mr. Johnson has been able to compare the eighteenth- 
century assessments. He tells us that up to the present he has 
been able only to analyse the assessment returns for some 500 
out of the 15,000 parishes in England; but these cover a wide 
geographical range, and the generalisations they suggest are 
confirmed by the accounts which Mr. Johnson’s diplomatic 
inquiries have elicited from half a dozen great landowners as 
to the historical development of their several estates. Mr. 
Johnson’s conclusions are as follows :— 

(1) “There was a very remarkable consolidation of estates, 
and a shrinking in the number of the smaller owners, somewhere 
between the beginning of the seventeenth century and the year 
1785, more especially in the Midland counties.” (Page 132.) 

(2) “There is some evidence that the really critical period was 
somewhere after 1688.” (Page 135.) 

(3) And here is Mr. Johnson’s most surprising result, and 
one which must in future be borne in mind in modification of the 
statements of Toynbee and Mantoux: “During the period 1785 
to 1802 there was an increase rather than a decrease of the 
yeomen proper in all parts of England, except those like Lanca- 
shire which were more directly ‘and rapidly affected by the 
industrial revolution ; and, if there was consolidation of property 
among owners who did not farm their lands, this was rather at 
the expense of other owners or squires than of yeomen.” 
(Page 144.) 

(4) “From 1802 to 1832 there is a different tale to tell” ; and 
“from 1832 to 1862 the fall” in the number of yeomen or occupy- 
ing owners “‘still continues.” (Pages 144, 145.) 
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(5) Between 1862 and 1892 the movement seems to have been 
different in different parts of the country. 

(6) “After 1892 the worst seems to have been passed, and 
between this year and 1907 the returns seem to indicate a general 
improvement in the condition and numbers of the small land- 
owner, though that improvement is neither universal nor great.” 
(Page 147.) 

These conclusions are, of course, only provisional, and future 
investigators may modify them in certain particulars. And 
opinions may differ as to the causes and as to the social significance 
of the changes indicated. But it is clear that Mr. Johnson has 
set economic historians on the right lines of investigation. And 
it is equally evident that the due interpretation of economic 
history involves a quantitative measurement of the phenomena 
to be considered. In several directions attempts are now being 
made to apply statistical methods to economic history—not 
always indeed with success, for the besetting temptation of the 
statistician, to lose a perception of the nature of the figures in 
the pleasure of manipulating them, presents itself here as every- 
where else. From this fault Mr. Johnson’s work is conspicuously 
free ; and this section of his book is a happy and—let us hope— 
fruitful example of statistical method properly employed. 

And yet I do not know whether the earlier lectures in the 
volume are not equally valuable, though in a different way. It 
is so easy to be biassed, even in writing the agrarian history of 
the Middle Ages and of Tudor and Stuart times! Pro-Mark 
system or anti-Mark system, pro-Reformation or anti-Reforma- 
tion, pro-landlord or anti-landlord, a tendency to magnify or a 
tendency to minimise, a tendency towards symmetry or a tend- 
ency to deny the very existence of the “typical”—any one of 
these feelings may unconsciously warp the judgment. As far as 
I can see, Mr. Johnson avoids all these dangers. He is not only 
well-informed and careful; he is judicial and fair-minded 
throughout. 

I have neither space nor time to give an abstract of Mr. 
Johnson’s narrative: all who are interested in the subject will 
naturally go to the book itself. But there are one or two matters 
to which I should like to call attention, both because they illus- 
trate the author’s dispassionate and level-headed attitude, and 
because they are subjects on which it is possible, I think, to carry 
the argument just a little further than he has taken us. 

First, then, as to the extent of the enclosures of the Tudor 
period. Mr. Johnson reproduces the careful estimates of the very 
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competent American scholar, Mr. Gay, which are based upon 
the Inquisitions of Depopulation, and makes them more telling 
by turning the county percentages into a map. But he is careful 
to point out—as indeed does Mr. Gay—that our evidence can 
hardly be regarded as complete. From what we know of the 
circumstances of the case, and from what Hales tells us of the 
packing and terrorising of juries, it is certain that some enclosures, 
at any tate, escaped being presented. Moreover, as Mr. Gay has 
also noticed (Quarterly Journal of Economics, August, 1903), 
“the statute of 1490 took no account of decay associated with less 
than twenty acres.” Accordingly Mr. Johnson very wisely only 
claims for his map that it shows “the relative amount of enclosure 
in various parts of England.” (Page 48.) For that purpose it 
is certainly most useful: it makes visible the geographical rela- 
tions of the several districts affected as no table of figures could 
do, and brings out the capital fact that enclosure was mainly a 
problem of the Midlands. 

Mr. Johnson does well not to be carried too completely off 
his feet by Mr. Gay’s figures. For I cannot help thinking that, 
with all his care, Mr. Gay has gone almost as far in creating 
an unduly minimising impression as the preachers and 
pamphleteers went in the direction of exaggeration. “An agri- 
cultural change affecting 2°76 per cent. of the total land area of 
twenty-four counties in a century and a half is surely nothing 
very alarming,” says Mr. Gay. But is the proportion of enclosed 
land to “the total land area” a suitable measure of the justifiable 
alarm? The question is not of the proportion affected of the total 
land area, but of the proportion of the total tilled area. It is, 
I suppose, matter of common agreement that the enclosures 
presented by the Tudor juries were enclosures almost entirely of 
arable land. But very many manors had a considerable area of 
waste land. How much allowance should be made for this before 
we begin to construct percentages to represent the reasonableness 
of alarm, I should not now undertake to say; but evidently the 
consideration cannot be neglected. And even more important is 
the fact that in Tudor times large stretches of country were still 
forest, and forest not only in the legal sense but also very largely 
in the popular sense of woodland. According to Mr. Gay’s 
figures, the counties most affected by enclosure were those of 
Warwick, Leicester, Northampton, and Rutland, and for these 
he estimates an enclosed percentage of 8°94. He has himself, 
however, noticed that much of Warwickshire was occupied by the 
forest of Arden. Accordingly, Mr. Johnson, in his map, only 
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extends the blackness of 8°94 to the south-eastern third of War- 
wickshire. But I do not see that either Mr. Gay or Mr. Johnson 
has made any statistical allowance for this consideration. From 
Mr. Gay’s own map in the Harvard Journal, marking the villages 
or manors actually affected, it is at once seen that enclosures 
were sparse in the north-west part of the county. And if the 
enclosures in the portion outside the forest could be measured only 
against the county area outside the forest, the percentage would 
necessarily be considerably higher. 

The same line of reasoning applies, though in a less degree, to 
Leicestershire and Northamptonshire. Thus in Leicestershire 
there was Charnwood Forest, according to Leland “twenty miles 
in compass,” wherein was ‘“‘no good toune nor scant a village ” ; 
and most of the northern end of Northamptonshire was occupied 
by the forest of Rockingham. If, even on the extant evidence, 
such as it is, we find some 9 per cent. of the total land area to 
have been affected by enclosures, we are pretty safe in supposing 
that this represented at least twice as large a proportion of the 
land actually under the plough. And though even one-fifth is 
much less than contemporary complaints led us at one time to 
suppose, it would be a good deal more “alarming” than one-tenth. 

The second point to be noticed is with regard to the legal 
character of customary tenure. ‘The present reviewer, almost 
twenty years ago, ventured to put forward a view of the legal 
position of customary tenants during the earlier enclosures, which, 
it must be allowed, has not yet met with general acceptance. 
He would himself perhaps state it somewhat differently to-day. 
But it has at any rate served a useful purpose by calling attention 
to a real problem. After a very complete and fair review of the 
subsequent discussion, Mr. Johnson now arrives at a conclusion 
which certainly represents a distinct step forward in our know- 
ledge of one very important part of the subject—viz., the law 
as to succession to copyhold tenements. ‘No sooner has the 
copyholder gained legal recognition of his holding than the 
struggle begins on the question whether their tenurcs are true 
copyhold of inheritance or not.” (Page 66.) hat is a just state- 
ment of the situation; and Mr. Johnson’s observation throws u 
flood of light on an obscure subject. But let us dwell a little 
further on this term, “a copyhold of inheritance.” It was used 
by Coke in 1641 (Complete Copyholder, Section 49) ; but it is not 
clear that it was much older than his time: possibly Coke in- 
vented it. Mr. Johnson refers (page 69) to the very significant 
statute of 1609 (7 Jac 1, cap. 21), “declaring that, where any 
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tenement on a royal manor has been established by decree of the 
Lord Treasurer . . . as a copyhold of inheritance, it shall thence- 
forth be so holden.” But the citation is probably taken from a 
later writer, for the actual words of the statute are different, and 
more significant. The text (as given in the Statutes of the Realm, 
iv., Part 2, page 1180) runs thus: “Be it enacted that all the 
Messuages . . . decreed to be from henceforth good and perfect 
Copyhold Lands shall . . . be taken and adjudged to be good 
and perfect Copyhold Lands, Tenements and Hereditaments . . . 
and that all persons shall . . . have, hold, use and enjoy the 
same Messuages . . . to them their Heires and Assigns for 
ever.” Modern writers have been too much inclined to lump all 
“copyholds” together, and to speak as if what was true of one 
copyhold was true of all. But it is becoming clear that “copy- 
hold” was originally a somewhat elastic term, and that it took 
some time for the classification into heritable and for life or lives 
to be distinctly formulated and consciously applied to every 
separate holding. There is some reason also for believing that, in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, copyholds for life or lives were 
regarded in some quarters as the normal copyhold tenure. There 
is a curious statute of 1548 (2 and 3 Edward VI., chapter 12. 
Statutes of the Realm, iv., Part 1, 54) with regard to certain 
lands of the Duke of Somerset. It appears that his stewards had 
made “many demises, leases and grants for term of life or lives,” 
and by copy of court roll, of certain “demesne lands, barton 
lands, over lands or bord lands.” These had been granted “in 
like manner, form and condition, and with like and the same 
customs, usages and liberties, benefits, commodities and privileges 
as the ancient and customary tenants and copyholders of the old 
customary and copyhold lands of the . . . Honor and Manor.” 
These demises being invalid, “by reason,” as the marginal 
abstract says, “that such demesne lands were not old customary 
or copyhold lands,” a special statute was now passed confirming 
“all leases and grants made or hereafter to be made by Copy of 
Court Roll, for term of life or lives, not exceeding three lives at 
the most ”’ ; and again it is expressly said that such tenants “shall 
have and enjoy all such like lawful customs, liberties, usages and 
advantages . . . as the ancient and old customary and copyhold 
tenants of the . . . Honor or Manor.” 

“But,” as Coke himself says in one place, “I perceive myself 
rashly running into an inextricable Labyrinth; I will therefore 
sail no longer in these unknown wasts, but will hasten home- 
wards.” To the economic historian the exact legal position of 
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the customary tenants during the enclosures is a matter, after all, 
of oniy secondary interest. The prime fact for his purpose is that 
a number—and we are now getting a more exact notion of the 
number—of customary holdings did actually disappear. A 
secondary fact, of a different order, is that during that same period 
the law of copyhold tenure was in process of formation. And it 
would seem primé facie probable that the movement of enclosure 
was facilitated in its earlier stages by the inchoate state of the 
law. But the development of the law is a matter for the legal 
historian. The prospects of advance in that direction are much 
more hopeful now than they were twenty years ago; for Maitland 
has meanwhile placed the idea of evolution in a far more dominat- 
ing position in legal studies. Even to a layman, who has only 
looked through a few Complete Copyholders and Court-keeper’s 
Guides, it is apparent that what is now wanted is for some legal 
historian of the Maitland school just to work through the recorded 
decisions of the courts, together with the various recorded local 
settlements, of the period 1400-1700, in an entirely objective and 
severely chronological fashion. 

In his last chapter Mr. Johnson draws a comparison between 
England and other countries. He is inclined to think that “the 
peasant proprietor is declining in numbers on the continent of 
Europe,” and that “the fabric of rural society is undergoing the 
same process of disintegration as England first underwent at the 
close of the fifteenth century.” But these are somewhat of the 
nature of obiter dicta; and Mr. Johnson does not suggest that 
they are based on anything like the same wide range of evidence 
as his historical conclusions for England. The position of the 
peasant proprietor, in France, Germany, and Russia alike, is at 
the very centre of social controversy : it holds, for instance, a most 
important place in the debate in Germany between the Marxists 
and the Revisionists. It is perfectly possible to get the most 
diverse judgments from equally honourable writers ; and it behoves 
the English reader to be particularly cautious as to the authority 
he follows. The figures for the last Occupation Census of 
Germany are not yet, I believe, available ; but we may remember 
that, according to the census of 1895, while the petty holdings 
slightly decreased between 1882 and 1895 in number and total 
area, the peasant farms of from five to fifty acres increased in 
both respects, and occupied in 1895 1°26 per cent. more of the 
cultivated area than at the beginning of the period. As Dr. David, 
the well-known Socialist authority on agriculture, felt bound to 
declare, in the teeth of the a priori anticipations of his Socialist 
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colleagues, ‘‘The peasant properties which made headway were 
precisely those which were big enough, and not too big, to com- 
pletely occupy and maintain a family.” 

So far as we can judge from the local reports sent in on 
the occasion of the Paris Exposition of 1900 (from which some 
extracts are given in M. Gide’s Economie Sociale), the middle- 
sized peasant properties-are maintaining themselves, or even 
gaining ground, in France, and it is chiefly the holdings which 
are too small to support a family that are here and there dis- 
appearing. However this may be, it is well that we should be 
invited to make the comparison; for English history has long 
been too narrowly Anglican. We want two things in historical 
work : the presentation of large new facts and the statement of 
new problems ; and in this excellent book Mr. Johnson gives both. 

W. J. ASHLEY 
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Cours d’Economie Politique professé 4 Ecole Nationale des 
Ponts et Chaussés. Par C. Couson. Livre Sixiéme: Les 
travaux publics et les transports. (Paris: Alcan. 1907. 
Pp. 527.) 


THE sixth and last volume of M. Colson’s Course may properly 
be made the object of a separate review. It is distinguished 
from the preceding volumes in that the greater part of their con- 
tents has appeared in earlier editions. Besides, it is not only 
the conclusion, but also the final cause of the whole work: “le 
but en quelque sort,” says the author, “de tout le Cours.” It is 
the crowning height to which the preceding parts lead up by a 
magnificent gradation. The reader must tread the greater part 
of this ascent by himself. We can only offer guidance at the first 
stage. The first volume calls for some notice here so far as it 
bears upon the volume that is under review. 

A reader who, having some previous acquaintance with the 
economics of transportation but not with M. Colson’s earlier 
volumes, should take up the last one, might be surprised at the 
absence of reference to the literature of the subject. In _parti- 
cular he would desiderate grateful allusion to one of the author’s 
predecessors in office, and studies connected with the Ponts et 
Chausées, the illustrious Dupuit. This reticence is justified, or 
at least acknowledged, in the introduction to the whole Course, 
where the author, referring to the diversity of economic schools, 
says it has been his object to present the leading common features 
without entering into the details of quotation and reference, “I 
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have refrained,” he says, “almost entirely from bibliographical 
references, which fill so large a part of modern works; if they 
are to be given with sufficient fullness and precision to be used 
for the purpose of indicating the part played by each earlier writer 
in the successive elaborations of a doctrine, it would be necessary 
to devote to references an amount of space which would have 
entirely exceeded the limits of this work.” 

Apropos of M. Colson’s French predecessors, the English 
reader may like to be reminded that he employs Supply and 
Demand curves differing in one slight particular from those 
which Dr. Marshall has made familiar. The abscissa measured 
on the horizontal axis (usually designated by O X), represents, in 
the French system, the price, not the amount of commodity which 
is offered or demanded at a price. Since the abscissa is by a 
general convention usually employed to represent the independent 
variable, the Cournot-Dupuit-Colson system may seem preferable, 
so far as the amount demanded or supplied depends upon the 
price. But when, as in the case of Dr. Marshall’s “long-period ” 
supply curves, the price (or range of prices during a short period) 
is considered as changing with the scale of production, there is a 
certain propriety in regarding the amount as in some sort the 
independent variable. We have taken the liberty of turning one 
of M. Colson’s diagrams through a right angle, so that the 
English reader may more readily apprehend the author’s 
reasoning :— 
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One important argument relates to the case in which a 
monopolist, instead of charging a single price for a whole class 
of commodities, charges different prices for different species 
thereof. 

“Let O b be the single price which would bring to its maximum 
the gain of the monopolist, represented by the area B b, a b [O a 
representing the cost of production of a unit of commodity]. Sup- 
pose that while maintaining this price for the purchaser who 
cannot pay more, the monopolist makes a higher price O b’, and 
manages that it should be paid by those purchasers only who have 
a demand for the commodity at this price, the amount demanded 
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being B’ b’. The monopolist’s gain is increased by the rise of price 
paid on this amount of commodity; his gain is then represented 
by the area B b, a b’ B’ by’. The Purchaser’s Rent [corresponding 
to Dr. Marshall’s Consumer’s Surplus] is reduced for all those whu 
pay the price O b’ and purchase at this price the quantity B’ b’ to 
the curvilinear area B’ b’ F. The surplus for those who could not 
pay the price O b/, and continue to purchase the quantity B b,! at 
the old price, O b is represented by the area B B’ b,/. The total 
utility afforded by the monopolised industry after the expenses of 
production have been paid for, formed by the addition of the mono- 
polist’s gain to the purchaser’s rent, remains what it was, equal 
to B b,a F. If now the monopolist makes a third price O b”, 
lower than O b, and manages that it should be paid only by the 
purchasers of the amount b, b,”, which corresponds to the increase 
of demand due to this lowering of price, it appears that his gain 
on his increase of sale is represented by the rectangle B” b," b, by". 
The purchasers who pay the price O b” for the goods which they 
would still find it for their advantage to buy if they could not 
obtain them otherwise for prices between O b and O b” benefit by 
a surplus represented by the area B” b.” B” (Vol. I., p. 228). 

There is thus brought out the important fact that a mono- 
polist, by charging two (or more) prices, can benefit at once 
himself and his customers. This result is obtained by getting 
rid of the dead loss (perte séche) incident to a single price, repre- 
sented by the area B b,' B” in our figure; a loss to the consumer 
which is no gain to the monopolist. 

This proposition remains true when the monopolist is the 
State. There is, indeed, a peculiarity in the exercise of monopoly 
by the State as compared with the “economic man” or company. 
It is open to the State, by aiming at a point a little below that 
which affords the maximum of profit, to confer a considerable 
benefit to its customers with very little loss to itself (Vol. I., 
p. 220; Vol. VI., passim). There is here involved the important 
principle which has been thus enunciated in the Economic 
JOURNAL. “A small change of an economic variable quantity at 
the margin commonly causes a very small change in the corre- 
sponding surplus.” The priority in the application of this 
principle to Economics seems to belong to Dupuit.' 

Our limited space does not permit us to dilate upon many 
topics of great interest, such as the elegant illustration of the 
way in which general expenses—met by tolls (péages)—influence 
the character of competition (Vol. I., p. 230), the analysis of the 


1 See Economic JOURNAL, vol. xviii, p. 400; and compare Dupuit, De la 
Mesure de l’utilité des travaux publics, Annales des Ponts et Chaussées, 1844, vol. 
ii, p. 370. 
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entrepreneur's functions (pp. 269-273), the use of what some call 
a priort probabilities to show that the continued coincidence of 
supply- and demand-curves is incredible (Vol. I., p. 308). That 
sort of probability is (in effect) again employed to estimate, in the 
absence of precise data, the advantage obtained by consumers 
from a fall in price (Vol. VI., p. 203). 

The principles established in the first volume are applied in 
the sixth to Public Works. As we understand the definition of 
this term, the essential attribute is an absence of competition 
which necessitates the intervention of Government; and the 
differentia is the economic eharacter of the service admitting of 
measurement by money. Railways and some other modes of 
transportation come under this category in that they require the 
sanction of the State—a “private Bill” at least in England, if 
not a “concession,” as in France. The masses of knowledge, 
marshalled skilfully under leading principles, which M. Colson 
brings to bear on this subject, cannot be adequately passed in 
review. A desultory inspection is all that we can attempt. 

I. The principles which govern the price of transportation— 
fares and freights—are first discussed. If all roads were like the 
waterways of the ocean, a gift of Nature, the price of transporta- 
tion would nearly correspond to the prime, or “partial,” cost of 
production. But, in fact, a considerable part of the price consists 
of tolls, whereby the cost of constructing the roads is compen- 
sated. The question is raised, whether the State ought to defray 
this part of the price. Certainly not, when the service benefits 
only some particular locality. But so far as the use of a general 
railway system is common to the community, it is not unreason- 
able that the community should contribute to its construction. 
Conversely, it is not unreasonable that tolls paid by the travelling 
public should be employed to relieve the general taxpayer. What- 
ever shares of the total utility (Monopoly Revenue + Consumer’s 
Surplus) may be assigned to the travelling public and the tax-payer 
respectively, the one important condition is that the total utility 
should be maximised by adapting prices to what each category 
of the traffic will bear. But M. Colson is well aware that it is 
often difficult to carry out this precept perfectly ; to charge, for 
instance, a different freight for lime according as it is destined 
for agriculture or building purposes, if that is a case in which 
the destination can only be known by the declaration of the 
customer—the “destinataire.” 

II. Statistical fact follows on economic theory; and in the 
second chapter we are presented with figures and diagrams 
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showing the extent, growth, receipts, expenses, charges of the 
roads, canals, harbours, railways in the principal countries of the 
civilised world. The relations between the State and private 
enterprise in the different countries are exhibited ; in particular, 
the transactions between the State and the railways in France, 
a complicated subject, which not even French lucidity can render 
attractive to the general reader. 

III. To measure the utility of improvements in transportation 
is interesting with respect to progress in the past, and useful with 
respect to projects for the future. The direct and main cause of 
increased advantage is diminished cost. ‘The statistics adduced 
in this connection, showing the cost of various kinds of trans- 
portation, cannot well be reproduced in a summary. One diffi- 
culty is caused by the great discrepancy between extreme and 
mean prices. For instance, transport across the Channel costs 
several centimes per ton-kilometer, while the charge for the same 
unit of transportation in a sailing ship over distances exceeding 
20,000 kilometers might be some fraction of a millime. Another 
difficulty illustrates the composition of “toll” and “partial cost ” 
in the charge for transportation by rail. The average charge per 
train-kilometer in France is 2 francs 34 centimes. “But if we 
inquire the expense caused by running an additional train, within 
the limits of elasticity constituted by the organisation of the 
service, without increase of the personnel in the stations, we may 
estimate it as between 1 and 2 francs,” according to the circum- 
stances. So in the opinion of many experts, the cost of the 
passenger service is such as to leave the companies very little 
profit. But this is not to say that the “partial cost’ of production 
for one passenger more is not much less than what he has to pay. 
Reduction of cost, as we understand, is the cause rather than 
the measure of advantage. Thus the annual turnover of the 
railways and tramways of the world may be estimated at 
30 milliards (£1,200,000,000); the transportation thus accom- 
plished, if effected by road, would perhaps represent an expense 
of 150 milliards. But we cannot measure the benefit procured 
for the public by the difference between these figures. Over and 
above the direct benefit, of which Purchaser’s Surplus affords the 
correct measure, there is a stimulus to industry, a succession of 
beneficial consequences accumulating like a snowball. But this 
indirect benefit affords no ground for maintaining at the cost of 
the taxpayer an enterprise which cannot defray its cost of produc- 
tion. Against the encouragement to industrial customers we 
must now set the discouragement to the industry of the taxpayer, 
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a negative snowball of accumulating detriment. The indirect 
benefits are commonly exaggerated by the projectors, who clamour 
for Government assistance—like that one of Moliére’s bores, who, 
in order to increase indefinitely the King’s revenue, proposed : 
‘En fameux ports de mer mettre toutes les cétes.” 

IV. Under the head of Systémes Généraux de Tarifs, M. 
Colson considers different kinds of discrimination. In the dis- 
cussion of this and other topics, he has been largely anticipated by 
one English and several American writers. But even their 
readers may have something to learn from our author as to the 
methods of classification, and the variation of charges according to 
distance, practised on the European Continent. Competition is 
another circumstance producing diversity of tariffs. The two 
species designated by , Professor Ripley as competition between 
routes and commercial rivalry, are classed by M. Colson as “ prix 
fermes.” He includes in the same category the case in which 
a railway lowers its freights to encourage consumption. 

V. Comparing competition and combination, M. Colson is in 
accord with all high authorities in ruling out unqualified laisser 
faire. Discussing competition between railways and other modes 
of transport, he severely condemns the partiality with which the 
subvention of the State is employed in France to exempt canals 
from tolls, to the prejudice of the railway companies and of the 
public. 

VI. If some Governmental interposition in “public works” 
must be admitted, what form should it take : operation or control ? 
Our author inclines strongly to the latter alternative. He argues 
that Governmental management is more expensive, and has less 
elasticity in the variation of charges according to what the traffic 
will bear. The political abuses to which State operation would 
lead in France form the decisive argument against this régime. 
In the exercise of its control the State may properly insist on 
new constructions and other improvements being made by 
railway companies; provided that the companies are guaranteed 
against the risk of the enjoined outlay proving unprofitable. 
Here, again, we come in sight of the important principle that a 
small loss to the monopolist may be a great gain to his customer. 

VII. The best method of securing co-operation between the 
controlling and the controlled parties, “le concédant et le conces- 
sionnaire,” is a financial association. The golden rule for securing 
coincidence of interest between the financial partners is that the 
company should not be called on to make an outlay which exceeds 
its share of the resulting receipts. On this principle, net, 
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rather than gross, receipts should be divided between the parties. 
The rule is sufficiently well carried out in the arrangement 
between the State and the larger companies in France. But it is 
otherwise when, as in the case of the smaller companies, it 
becomes necessary to substitute for the account of actual expendi- 
ture computed or conventional amounts. The formuls adopted in 
practice for this purpose are of extreme complexity, presenting, 
when expressed in mathematical form, a fearful jumble of symbols. 
Yet, after all, the main conditions for a “formula of exploitation ” 
are not satisfied. MM. Colson proposes a simpler and doubtless 
more effectual formula for the constructive expenses of railway 
traffic. This “three-term formula” is of the type a+b R+c T; 
where a represents general expense independent of the amount 
of traffic, R is the actual receipts, b is some proper fraction, T 
denotes the number of train-kilometers (le parcours kilométrique 
des trains), c a fraction of the mean cost of an additional train- 
kilometer. For instance, if that additional expense is about sixty 
centimes, then putting for c three-quarters of that mean cost we 
might have for D the constructive expenditure (in francs) :— 
p=800+4 +0°45 T. 

If the Company increases the train-mileage by an outlay of 
60 centimes per kilometer, and the receipts exceed the outlay, the 
Company will regain more than they have spent—three-quarters 
of the expenditure in virtue of the third term of the formula, 
and more than a quarter in virtue of the second term. On the 
other hand, if the receipts fall short of 60 centimes, the Company 
will have no interest in making an expenditure which is 
unprofitable to the community. 

VIII. From Transportation our author goes on to the other 
kinds of Public Works, such as the distribution of water and gas. 
But we have said enough to excite the interest of the reader. We 
could not by a continuation of disconnected extracts convey an 
adequate impression of the work as a systematic whole. 


‘“Disjecti membra poets” cannot represent an epic. 
F. Y. EDGEWoRTH 


Socialism and Government. By J. Ramsay MacDonatp, M.P. 
(London: Independent Labour Party. 1909. Two Vols. 
Pp. xxxii+ 167 and xiv+162. Price 1s. paper, 1s. 6d. cloth, 
each vol.) 

‘“‘SocIALISM will be led again and again into quagmires unless 
it harmonises its politics with its sociology, and unifies its 
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theories of political and industrial organisation.” This unification 
is Mr. MacDonald’s principal aim. He pursues it rather 
by way of criticism of Socialists’ views of political organ- 
isation than by way of criticism or examination of their views 
on industrial organisation, and this fact takes the bulk of his work 
outside the sphere which, however narrow the ignorant may 
suppose it, is quite big enough for a quarterly economic journal. 
The economist as a man and a citizen will find much of interest 
in Mr. MacDonald’s reasons for disapproving of the Second 
Ballot, Proportional Representation, the Referendum, and a 
Second Chamber, and his reasons for approving Women’s 
Suffrage, but qud economist he may leave the mechanism by 
which the will of territorial societies are expressed to the politicist, 
if we may be allowed to coin a useful word. He has plenty to 
do in considering the economic results of the decisions arrived at 
by the help of that mechanism, whatever its precise nature 
may be. 

In politics Mr. MacDonald is inclined to see so much good 
in existing institutions that he would rank as a very good Con- 
servative, if that word was used in its original signification. This 
makes it rather surprising that he sees, or at any rate speaks 
as if he saw, no good at all in existing economic organisation and 
something worse than no good in the economic organisation of 
seventy years ago. But perhaps we ought not to be surprised, 
since he calls himself a Socialist, and the true shibboleths, not of 
Socialism as the word is used by those who are not Socialists in 
any sense, but of Socialists who are willing to be called by that 
name, are “chaos” and “capitalist anarchy.” The state of mind 
indicated by the application of these terms to the existing 
machinery and by the talk of the past “‘laisser-faire period” which 
usually accompanies it seems just as wanting in the true historical 
spirit as the “individualism” which involved a belief that 
“liberty” and “property,” pretty nearly as they happened to be 
defined in English law at the moment, were natural institutions 
good for all times and places, and must inevitably, if only allowed 
to work without “interference,” produce the best possible 
economic conditions. The economic institutions of the present 
require alteration not because they are fundamentally bad, but 
because the circumstances are continually changing, and institu- 
tions, economic just as much as political, must be appropriate to 
the circumstances. 

Perhaps, however, it does not make much difference whether 
we regard existing institutions as finding employment for between 
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90 and 100 per cent. of the able-bodied, and more or less adequate 
subsistence for 99 per cent. of the population, or regard them as 
refusing employment and subsistence to the remainder. It may 
be said to be only a difference of emphasis, which affects general 
expositions of theory a good deal more than practical measures. 
This is true with regard to a great part of the social effort of the 
present time, but not with regard to the whole of it. Excessive 
hostility to existing arrangements leads to a too ready acceptance 
of a territorial collectivism which has in reality very little to 
recommend it. Certainly the municipal ideal of a few years ago, 
in which the world was conceived as reorganised on the basis of 
ownership by the “people of the locality” of the land and capital 
within each arbitrarily defined town and rural district, has no 
longer the hold which it had on many minds. ‘The weak 
consent to surrender half the proposed new British land taxes 
to the localities may be said to testify that the ideal in question 
is not dead, but the fact that it was not at once decided to 
give the half-share to the localities in which the taxes were 
collected, and the fact that the German central authority is 
now putting in a claim upon increment taxes heretofore purely 
local, show that it is dying. But the municipal ideal has been 
succeeded by a national ideal which in principle is just as inde- 
fensible. An arrangement which tried to give the ground-value 
of London to everyone who chose to live within the county, 
or the ground-value of the Witwatersrand to everyone who chose 
to live in Johannesburg would no doubt be more disastrous to the 
welfare of mankind than an arrangement which gave these 
properties to the people who chose to live in the United Kingdom 
and the Transvaal respectively : but the two arrangements have 
the same fault of inevitably causing an uneconomical distribution 
of population. They would both lead to the overpeopling of the 
portions of the world which are highly endowed by nature and the 
underpeopling of those which are poorly endowed. Thoughtful 
Socialists like Mr. MacDonald would do well to face the fact that 
they regard the distribution of population now existing as very 
nearly right from the point of view of mankind as a whole : they 
may quite justly think there are too many people in Whitechapel 
as compared with South Kensington, but none of them really 
think that London ought to be in Galway. They say that Ireland 
ought not to have been depopulated, but they do not say or think 
that the West of North America should not have been populated 
directly and indirectly by the Irish emigrants. ‘The territorial 
ideal of Socialism has hitherto provided no intelligible substitute 
No. 77.—voL. XX. F 
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for the forces which at present regulate the distribution of popula- 
tion, and yet its exponents seem to assume that the distribution 
will continue approximately as at present after the existing forces 
have been removed. They are consequently as much in the air 
as the disputants on both sides of the fiscal controversy, who 
assume that the growth of population is quite independent of 
fiscal policy, so that England would have had just as many 
inhabitants if the Corn Laws had continued without alteration 
and France just as few if she had adopted Free Trade. Socialism, 
to become up-to-date, must somehow manage to slough off 
feudalism and provide us with an ideal based on something more 
substantial than place of residence. 
EDWIN CANNAN 


Darwinism and Modern Socialism. F. W. Heavtey, F.Z.S. 
(Methuen. 1909. Pp. 342+xv.) 


SincE there are still many people who are not clear as to the 
primary meanings of individualism and collectivism, it is doubtless 
desirable that there should be popular books to enlighten them. 
Mr. Headley has set forth to supply one of these expositions, 
confident that the errors of Socialism must “of course” be made 
manifest thereby. 

The thesis of the book is that a struggle for existence is and 
must be a permanent condition of progress among men and States, 
as among plants and animals. If life is made too easy for 
individuals, they degenerate ; if a State is too prosperous, it loses 
in patriotism and solidarity. The need for self-defence explains 
the prolonged existence of early forms of communism; a rather 
lengthy description of the mir and of manorial life illustrates 
this. But the same reason will not apply to the Socialism of the 
future, which is to take effect on a large scale, if at all, and must 
deaden competition between individuals and localities. Govern- 
ments have not shown themselves capable of extended control of 
industry ; and in different chapters the author sketches briefly the 
lack of balance in national and municipal administration and 
expenditure. Character, not circumstances, really affects a man’s 
position in life; therefore limit capitalism by more factory acts 
and land laws if necessary, so that character may have more 
scope for expansion. It is not easy to criticise such a book, 
which, within its own necessary limits, is well done. It is 
a vigorous colloquial reply to ordinary Socialist views, giving a 
certain amount of historical and scientific background to the 
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picture of the modern State. The author bears lightly on a 

great number of topics, in a way that the convinced Socialist 

might feel to be superficial, and his assurance on difficult 

problems, such as the feeding of school children, adds perhaps 

unnecessarily to this impression. But his treatment is fresh and 

criginal, and supplies a very sensible answer to popular arguments. 
. C. V. BUTLER 


Das philosophische-dkonomische System des Marzismus. Von 
Dr. Emin HamMMAcHER. (Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot. 


1909. Pp. xi+730.) 


A CERTAIN professor of economics at one of the German 
universities insists that all his students shall be acquainted with 
the Capital of Karl Marx. ‘The professor in question is not by 
any means a Marxist, but his reason is that he believes, 
and rightly believes, that one can learn a great deal of 
economics by a thorough mastery of the great work of 
Karl Marx. Marx, however, is difficult, and very often contra- 
dictory. It is necessary, therefore, to have a guide. Dr. 
Hammacher has done a great service to all students by the pub- 
lication of his book, which deals not only with Capital, but with 
the whole system of Marxian doctrine, and deals with it in an 
exhaustive fashion. 

If we were asked to characterise the book by one word, it 
would be “thorough.” Dr. Hammacher gives evidence of an 
immense amount of reading, and his numerous extracts from the 
authorities he quotes add to the interest of the book. It is true 
that they help to swell the size of the volume, but on the whole 
we think that Dr. Hammacher has been justified by the result. 

The book is divided into three sections. In the first, the 
author traces the genesis of the Marxian system, showing how 
much Marx was influenced in his philosophical views by Hegel 
and Feuerbach, in his economic ideas by Ricardo, and in his 
general outlook on social life by the industrial conditions prevalent 
in his day. Dr. Hammacher quotes with approval a letter of 
Lassalle to Marx in which the former speaks of the latter as “a 
Ricardo who has become a Socialist and a Hegel who has become 
an economist.” He even sees the influence of Hegel on the later 
developments in the Marxian system. For just as the Hegelian 
metaphysics, from its very nature, grew into a right and left wing, 
so, too, Marxism split up into an orthodox and revisionist camp. 


In the same way, our author gives full attention to Engels, who 
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contributed no small share to the building up of the Marxian 
system. . 

What that system is, what its main characteristics, is dealt 
with in the second section as fully as one could wish. Nothing is 
left out. The special Marxian idea of work, the idea of pro- 
ductivity, the views on marriage and the family, and even the 
place of religion—all are discussed. Dr. Hammacher devotes 
special attention to three points: to the materialistic conception 
of history, to the idea of the social class, and to the theory of 
surplus value. In each case he considers his subject philosophic- 
ally and historically ; indeed, it is this two-sided treatment of 
every question that makes the book so valuable. There is nothing 
very new in Dr. Hammacher’s descriptive account of these 
subjects, but his fullness is admirable. 

It is in the third section of the book, where he criticises the 
whole Marxian structure, that he is at his best. This section 
extends to half the book, and contains many valuable contributions 
to learning. Dr. Hammacher criticises Marx adversely for his 
view that the struggle for existence is for material wealth. He 
holds that it is rather for power and distinction. Progress, in 
his view, does not come about merely as a result of the desire to 
satisfy physical wants. For all men are alike in their wish to 
have those wants satisfied. Progress is due rather to the desire 
of man to attain importance in his social group, to be distin- 
guished in one way or another above his fellows. It is a mere 
assumption, therefore, to say, as Marx does, that the class war 
is due to economic causes. Like the individual, the social class 
struggles, not for material wealth, but for power. Furthermore, 
Dr. Hammacher holds that there is no reason for asserting that 
all history is no more than the history of class wars. This he 
works out at length, and the account is interesting reading. 

As might be expected, Dr. Hammacher devotes much space 
to the Marxian theory of value, more especially to his theory of 
surplus value. The Marxian theory of crises also receives atten- 
tion, and here our author admits that, on the whole, Marx is 
correct in his analysis of the causes of crises. Incidentally, he 
touches on points of great interest. He quotes chapter and verse 
(for example) for the view that Free Trade is part of the policy 
of the German Social Democrats, not because it is likely to help 
forward the Socialist ideals, but because, compared with Protec- 
tion, it is the lesser evil. He praises Marx and Engels for having 
foreseen the trend of the “woman question,” for having realised 
that the recognition of the equality of the sexes was only a matter 
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of time. And he draws a most interesting parallel between the 
views of Marx and Nietzsche! (Be it remembered that Nietzsche 
was one of the bitterest opponents of Socialism.) 

We can heartily recommend Dr. Hammacher’s book as an 
excellent study of the Marxian system. Despite the many criti- 
cisms of doctrine—criticisms which he ably supports by an 
immense amount of learning—he is yet sympathetic towards the 
Socialist movement, and holds that it is anything but Utopian. 
He is distinctly optimistic for the future. But let him speak for 
himself. ‘Mankind up to now,” he says (and with this we con- 
clude), “has not known how to put the riches it has gained to 
the best possible use. But he who has eyes to see and ears to 
hear can feel the new age approaching, with newer ideals that 
fall like the sun’s rays on the heart of the present generation. 
We are tired of material prosperity, which our fathers made for 
us, and of which they were so proud. "We want something else. 
We want a different kind of culture, which shall give life a new 
meaning. In the next age, Idealism will take the place of 
Materialism, and mankind will be healthier in body and soul.” 

M. EPSTEIN 


Les Sociétés Co-opératives de Consommation. Par CHARLES GIDE, 
Professeur d’Economie Sociale 4 la Faculté de Droit de 
l’ Université de Paris, &c. 2nd edition. Revised and with 
additions. (Bibliothéque du Musée Social. Paris: Armand 
Colin, 5 Rue de Méziéres.) 


M. Gine’s Co-opératives de Consommation is the equivalent 
of the English “Distributive Co-operation,’ the co-operation, 
that is to say, of which the initial step is the association of a 
group of consumers for the purpose of supplying their personal 
demand. Distributive co-operation thus starts from the consumer. 
Productive co-operation, on the other hand, begins with the 
association of a group of producers who aim at retaining to them- 
selves the profits of their industry. Productive co-operation thus 
starts from the producer—and from one kind of producer. 

But since every member of the public is a consumer, the first 
kind of co-operation can, without any change of principle or 
method, go quietly on until every civilised inhabitant of the globe 
supplies his needs through a co-operative store; while, since not 
every member of the public is a producer (there must be policemen, 
carters, tram-drivers, railway men, magistrates, teachers, doctors, 
inspectors, and civil servants), productive co-operation must 
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inevitably remain, even in its utmost development, sectional. 
The difference is the difference between Free Trade and Protec- 
tion; and it is noteworthy that in England, where co-operation 
has reached its highest development, its rise begins to be per- 
ceptible soon after the establishment of Free Trade. 

In France, which entered the co-operative field late, the 
movement has been divided, owing to the desire in some quarters 
to give it a consciously and avowedly Socialist character; while 
in Belgium the Socialist leaders deliberately organised distributive 
co-operation as a political measure. In Germany, where the 
earliest distributive society dates only from 1864, co-operation has 
made immense strides. As M. Gide says: “In that field, as in 
the industrial field, she aims at outstripping England; and at 
her present rate of progress it seems likely that she will succeed.” 
Not improbably a slightly higher level of general education among 
the German working classes has made a larger proportion of them 
able to understand the principles upon which co-operation rests. 

A particularly interesting chapter is that upon “Causes of 
Success and of Failure.” First among difficulties comes that of 
finding the right manager; for “capable managers prefer to 
remain in the service of firms where they may find more security, 
more prospects for the future, and probably higher salaries.” On 
the other hand, this country, at least, is beginning to produce a 
class of persons—a class that in the younger generation seems 
to be rapidly increasing—to whom no work is interesting unless 
its aim is larger than a mere personal one. A man of this type, 
if he happens also to possess business capacity, is the ideal 
manager of some co-operative enterprise ; and English co-opera- 
tion has attracted many such men. Possibly a greater acrimony 
of party divisions in France may tend to restrict the choice of 
managers ; and this restriction may, in part, explain that smaller 
degree of success which M. Gide is inclined to attribute to racial 
differences. 

Very important, again, to the success of a co-operative society 
is its environment. Hitherto co-operation has found most diffi- 
culty in establishing itself in capital towns and in country districts ; 
while the soil in which it flourishes most readily is a population 
of regular wage-earners: a manufacturing or mining district of 
considerable size. Up to the present time, it is certainly true 
that ‘in the middle zone is found the chosen spot for co-operative 
societies.” Neither the very poor nor the professional classes 
have been reached. The problem of co-operative provision for 
the poor must long remain a very difficult one, of which the solu- 
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tion probably lies not in bringing down co-operation to the level 
of the poor, but in bringing up the poor to the level of co-operation. 
As regards the professional workers, however, the time would 
seem to be ripe, in England at least, for an earnest attempt to 
enlist these in the main co-operative movement. 

For the general reader not personally interested in co-opera- 
tion, the most illuminating chapter is that headed : “The Struggle 
between the Co-operative Societies and the Tradesmen.” Nowhere 
else has the whole position been so briefly and so lucidly stated. 
“Trading on a small scale appears to be definitely doomed by 
economic evolution as a form of defective and costly machinery . . . 
and the only question presented to-day is whether the co-operative 
society or the large shop shall take its place.” . . . “In a word, it 
may be hoped that distributive co-operation will allow us to 
escape the alternatives that would else be imposed upon the con- 
sumer—either of continuing to bear the cost of an obsolete system 
like that of small trading, or of becoming the vassal of a com- 
mercial feudality.” 

M. Gide’s volume is one to which no review can do justice. 
It is already compressed, and every extract loses by removal from 
its place ; emphatically it is a book not to read about but to read. 


CLEMENTINA BLACK 


Salaire et Droit a l’Existence. Par J.-A. Ryan Professeur de 
Morale et d’Economie politique au Grand Séminaire de 
Saint-Paul de Minnesota, traduit de |’Anglais par Lazare 
Collin, avec une préface de Lucien Brocard, Professeur 
d’Economie politique de la Faculté de Droit & Nancy. 
(Paris : Giard et Briére. 1910. Pp. xlvii+354.) 


Tus book, of which a translation into the French is before us, 
is the work of an American Catholic, and deals with the question 
of a minimum wage from the Social-Catholic standpoint. The 
claim to this is based on the “right to live,” and by it is under- 
stood a sufficiency to provide for an adequate standard of living 
(existence convenable). This attitude has much in common with 
that of the Socialists, yet is distinct from it; and this is shown 
in a very interesting preface by M. Brocard, who also traces the 
connection of the proposal for a minimum wage with the precepts 
of medizval canonists. 

The book itself is divided into four parts, of which the first 
contains a preliminary and historical survey of the subject. It 
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deals severely with the assumptions of the older economists—the 
wages-fund, laissez-faire, &c.—and briefly refers to the authorities 
that favour a minimum wage, from the fixing of wages by law, to 
the Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII. and the Trade Union claims. 
Then in the second book we get the actual claim outlined, under 
the title of “Base, Nature et Contenu du Droit.” The claim 
is one of right, though the equality of natural rights is not tenable 
in practice. It springs from the right to live upon the products 
of the earth, and is higher than that of private property. There 
is an interesting treatment in the third and fourth chapters of 
the question of a living wage for the individual and the family, 
respectively ; and the part concludes with an attempt at a concrete 
estimate of what a living wage actually is. 

The subject is continued in the first chapter of Part III. 
in an inquiry into the number of workpeople in America 
whose wages do not reach the estimated rate. This part 
of the book, indeed, deals with the economic forces on which 
the payment of a living wage depends; and the author 
holds that the payment of such a wage would greatly increase 
industrial resources, for several reasons, including, first, the 
increased spending power of the mass of the population. The 
author then goes on to consider price, out of which “all the 
factors in production are paid,” and in considering how it is 
regulated, he criticises the “inexactitude ” of the Socialist theory 
of Value. After this he considers in turn Rent, Profit (Minimum 
and Differential), Interest, and Wages. Profits are the reward 
of the entrepreneur, and interest has its justification in the in- 
creased productivity of capital. 

But the “living wage” must take precedence of all other 
claims, even that of capital for a share in the increased pro- 
ductivity which it causes. “Une Société est obligée de payer un 
salaire permettant de vivre au dépens des dividendes.” This is 
the theme of the fourth and concluding part in “Les Obligations 
Correspondant au Droit.” This deals with the Employer (ch. i.), 
with the Lender of Capital, the Landed Proprietor, the Consumer, 
and the Rich (ch. i.), with the Workman (ch. iii.), and the 
State (ch. iv.). It then concludes with Summary and Conclu- 
sions. There is a considerable list of books consulted, but no 
index. As already mentioned, the Preface, written by M. Brocard, 
is very interesting. 


N. B. DEARLE 
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Women in Industry. A Study in American Economic History. 
By Epirn Assott, Ph.D. (New York and London: D. 
Appleton and Co. 1910.) 


In this valuable contribution to the study of women’s employ- 
ment, Dr. Abbott has restricted her investigations to what are 
technically known as “industrial” occupations as distinguished 
from domestic, agricultural, commercial, and professional employ- 
ment. Moreover, ‘‘the present study is not an investigation into 
present conditions of women’s work and wages, but an inquiry 
into the history and statistics of the employment of women in 
America,” with a view of examining properly certain fundamental 
questions. “How far is the gainful employment of women, 
either in the home or away from it, peculiarly characteristic of 
the nineteenth century? Has the growth of our manufacturing 
industries provided a new field for the employment of women? 
Or has there only been an increase in the opportunity for work 
in those employments which have long existed? And has the 
result of it all been that what was formerly ‘men’s work’ has 
passed into the hands of women?” 

To the English reader the answers to these questions, so far 
as they relate to the United States, are of less interest than the 
contrast afforded by the illustrations of old-world types in new 
settings given us in the earlier chapters of the book. In England 
the puritan and the hedonist have lived too near each other to 
escape interaction. In the Northern States of America in colonial 
days no conception of any joy in life seems to have existed except 
in the form of temptation, and from infancy onwards the one 
aim of parents and governors seems to have been to prevent 
Satan from finding any idle hands to do his work. 

In the early days “the Puritan belief in the virtue of industry 
and the sin of idleness,’ which led to the active insistence on 
the employment of little children, does not seem to have been 
tainted by the paternal love of lucre which can be traced in the 
later records. Where barter prevails and labour is exchanged 
directly for labour, there is probably far less danger of children’s 
energies being used to any unnatural extent. But, on the other 
hand, where all the elders are busily employed and overworked, 
a blindness to the beauty of childhood seems to develop itself. 
A chapter in the Appendix on “Child Labour before 1870” shows 
that throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
court records and province laws give evidence of the serious 
attempt made to prevent idleness among children. In 1641, in 
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Massachusetts, “it is desired and will be expected that all masters 
of families should see that their children and servants should be 
industriously implied (sic) so as the mornings and evenings and 
other seasons may not bee lost as formerly they have bene.” For 
a child to “keep cattle” alone is not to be industrious in the 
Puritan sense, and it is decreed that such children as have this 
for their occupation shall also “bee set to some other impliment 
withall as spinning upon the rock, knitting, weveing tape, &c.” 
The Great Law of the Province of Pennsylvania provides that 
all children “of the age of twelve years shall be taught some 
useful trade or skill, to the end none may be idle, but the poor 
may work to live and the rich if they become poor may not 
want.” Virginia shows a worse record than the Puritan States, 
for “the London Company was not engaged in teaching moral 
precepts and its records indicate that child labour was accepted 
without any question as one way of developing the colony.” A 
letter from England in 1627 relates that “there are many ships 
going to Virginia and with them fourteen or fifteen hundred 
children.” 

Whatever grievances women may have had in colonial days, 
it is clear that they could not complain that they were shut out 
from useful employment. ‘Perhaps the best expression of the 
prevailing attitude toward the employment of women at that time 
is to be found in one of the Province Laws of Massachusetts Bay 
for the session of 1692-93. The law ordered that every single person 
under twenty-one must live “under some orderly family govern- 
ment,” but added the proviso that “this act shall not be construed 
to extend to hinder any single woman of good repute from the 
exercise of any lawful trade or employment for a livelihood, 
whereunto she shall have the allowance and approbation of the 
selectmen.” The colonial attitude towards women’s work was 
one of rigid insistence on their employment. 

Dr. Abbott enumerates the occupations pursued by women in 
pre-factory days, and especially notes that the domestic servant 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was employed for a 
considerable part of her time in processes of manufacture and 
that one might well classify this as an industrial occupation. 
“A servant, for example, who was a good spinner or a good 
tailoress was valued accordingly, and advertisements in eighteenth 
century newspapers frequently mention this as a qualification.” 
“Sewing and tailoring were standard occupations and were 
variously remunerated—one woman made ‘shirts for the 
Indians’ at eightpence each, and ‘men’s breeches’ for a 
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shilling and sixpence a pair, and in addition to this work of 
tailoring she taught school, did spinning and weaving for good 
pay, managed her house, was twice married, and had fourteen 
children.” 

The history of the transition period, to which Dr. Abbott 
devotes a chapter, has much resemblance to our own industrial 
history. Before power-spinning machinery was set up a practice 
had arisen of collecting yarn from the spinners in the homes, and 
having it woven in “manufactories” or rooms where several 
looms were gathered. The first cotton mill in which a complete 
set of the machinery necessary for spinning was successfully 
installed was established by Samuel Slater in Rhode Island in 
1789, his operatives apparently being between seven and twelve 
years of age. Weaving did not become a factory occupation in 
the United States until after 1814, when the power loom was 
first used there. In the interval the great increase in the supply 
of yarn had created a new demand for weaving, and, as the use 
of the flying shuttle as early as 1788 had greatly lightened hand- 
loom weaving, women were more and more frequently employed 
as weavers, while—to quote a writer in 1814—“‘the male weavers 
employ themselves in superintendence, instruction, superior or 
other operations, and promote their health by occasional atten- 
tions to gardening, agriculture, and the clearing and improve- 
ments of their farms.” As a result of the introduction of the 
factory system in the textile industries, “the work which women 
had been doing in the home could be done more efficiently outside 
of the home, but women were carrying on the same processes 
in the making of yarn or cloth. The place and conditions of 
labour had been changed, but women’s work continued to be an 
important factor in the industry.” 

It is in the account of the establishment of the factory system 
in the United States that we begin to feel the absence of the Art- 
Socialist, who in one guise or another has always made himself 
heard in England wherever “industrial progress ”’ has laid its hand 
on women and children. ‘The young females in the cotton mills,” 
said Matthew Carey in 1824, “contract habits of order, regularity, 
and industry, which lay a broad and deep foundation of public 
and private future usefulness. They become eligible partners for 
life for young men, to whom they will be able to afford substantial 
aid in the support of families. Thus,” his crowning argument 
was, “the inducement to early marriages ... is greatly in- 
creased . . . and immensely important effects produced on the 
welfare of society.” The committee on cotton of the ‘Conven- 
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tion of the Friends of Industry,” held in New York in 1831, 
reported that “Daughters are now emphatically a blessing to the 
farmer. Many instances have occurred within the personal 
knowledge of individuals of this committee in which the earnings 
of daughters have been scrupulously hoarded to enable them to 
pay off mortgages on the parental farm.” In a “Petition from 
Citizens of Pennsylvania” in 1820, women in villages remote 
from manufacturing centres were described as “doomed to idle- 
ness and its inseparable attendants, vice and guilt.” Commenda- 
tion was solicited for certain machines on the ground that they 
could be turned, one sort by children from five to ten years, and 
the other by girls from ten to twenty years. One protectionist 
carefully worked out the exact gain that came to a typical 
village from the fact that its children could find work in neigh- 
bouring textile factories. He came to the conclusion that “if we 
suppose that before the establishment of these factories, there 
were two hundred children between seven and sixteen years of 
age that contributed nothing toward their maintenance and that 
they are now employed, it makes an immediate difference of 
$13,500 a year to the value produced in the town.” 

Harriet Martineau has made English readers acquainted with 
many of the cotton operatives who worked in the Lowell mills 
by her collection of extracts from their magazine, The Lowell 
Offering, published under the title of “Mind among the Spindles.” 
It has left an idealised impression of the condition of the early 
mill operatives. “Conditions of work in the cotton mills of the 
first half of the nineteenth century were, in fact,” says Dr. 
Abbott, “far from being as superior as the early body of opera- 
tives.” Hours were notoriously long, often from five in the 
morning till seven at night, and in some Lowell mills the actual 
working day, exclusive of meal times, varied from twelve hours 
in the winter to fourteen in the summer. “But the girls stayed 
so short a time, and brought such good constitutions with them 
from the farms, that they seemingly escaped ill-health as a result ; 
or if they became ill, they at once went back to their homes, and 
Lowell’s bill of health was left clean. Many of them, too, 
worked only eight or ten months of the year and spent the rest 
of the time in their country homes.” This chapter on “Early 
Mill Operatives ” is full of interest from many points of view. 

Dr. Abbott, in subsequent chapters, carefully traces the posi- 
tion of women in the United States in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes, cigar-making, the clothing industry, and printing 
throughout the nineteenth century. Here and there we are a 
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little puzzled in pursuing our way through the intricacies of the 
American census of occupations and of manufactures, and are 
inclined to attribute some of our confusion to the author. But 
the main thesis of these chapters is unaffected by defectiveness 
in statistical material, and the history of these trades in the 
United States may be most usefully contrasted with their develop- 
ment in the United Kingdam. 

In a chapter on “The Problem of Women’s Wages,” Dr. 
Abbott compares the median wages of men and women and 
discusses their relative efficiency. Her study of the data is 
summarised as “contributing additional evidence in support of 
the fact that, in general, the low wages of women in industrial 
occupations is not unequal pay for equal work, but unequal pay 
for different and probably inferior work. In the final chapter on 
“Public Opinion and the Workingwoman,” Dr. Abbott calls 
attention to the fact that the ““‘woman movement of the last 
century belongs almost exclusively to educated women.” “So 
far as industrial employments are concerned, they were considered 
especially suited to women at a time when men did not regard 
such work as profitable enough for themselves. By prior right 
of occupation, and by the invitation of early philanthropists and 
statesmen, the workingwoman holds a place of her own in this 
field. In the days when the earliest factories were calling for 
operatives, the public moralist denounced her for ‘eating the 
bread of idleness’ if she refused to obey the call. Now that 
there is some fear lest profuse immigration may give us an over- 
supply of labour, and that there may not be work enough for 
the men, it is the public moralist-again who finds that her proper 
place is at home and that the world of industry was created for 
men. ... The efforts of the professional woman to realise a 
new ideal of pecuniary independence, which have taken her out 
of the home and into new and varied occupations, belong to 
recent, if not contemporary, history. But this history, for her, 
covers a social revolution, and the world she faces is a new one. 
The woman of the working classes finds it, so far as her measure 
of opportunity goes, very much as her great-grandmother left it.” 

C. E. COLLET 


Women and the Trades. Pittsburgh, 1907-1908. By Exiza- 
BETH BEARDSLEY BUTLER. (New York: Charities Publica- 
tion Committee. 1909. Pp. 440.) 


Miss BUTLER’S investigation is, we are told, the first general 
survey of the women-employing trades of an American city. “It 
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is an interpretation of an industrial situation which is repeated 
over and over in American cities.” To the English reader, the 
description of the conditions under which women are employed 
in some of the Pittsburgh industries recalls some of the horrors 
of our own industrial expansion in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Miss Butler has made a detailed and 
thorough investigation of the 449 factories, which, besides shops 
and stores, employ a total of 22,185 women. She gives an 
account of the canning, confectionery and cracker industries, the 
stodgy or cheap cigar manufacture, the needle trades, the cleaning 
industries, the metal and glass and the miscellaneous and com- 
mercial trades. In each case we have a detailed account of the 
conditions under which the work is carried on, the numbers 
employed, the hours worked and the wages paid. The last four 
chapters contain a résumé of industrial conditions, the general 
conclusions which the writer draws, and her indications of how 
and where improvement is to be sought. 

The entire work is systematic and well-arranged. It gives 
evidence of careful and accurate investigations, interpreted with 
a@ sympathetic understanding of the conditions, and it has the 
further merit of impartiality. ‘An industrial movement which 
makes for cheapness,’ says the writer in the introductory 
chapter, “‘or for efficiency, or for the utilisation of a hitherto only 
partially utilised labour force, cannot be turned back by any 
theory of its inappropriateness.” She proceeds to prove her case 
for directing and controlling by law and public opinion industrial 
movements and practices which constitute a danger to the nation. 
A summary of her findings shows that the hours worked are 
unduly long ; that the wages of 60 per cent. of the operatives are 
insufficient to support life, and that the conditions under which 
the work is carried on are, with very few exceptions, injurious 
to health in the last degree. The Pennsylvanian law provides 
for a maximum sixty-hour working week and ten-hour working 
day, but it would seem that although employers have on the whole 
discovered that overtime is not to their advantage, yet the law 
is more honoured in the breach than in the observance. Legal 
regulations enforcing cleanliness, ventilation, and the guarding 
of machinery seem to be altogether absent. It is interesting to 
note that an ironing machine, protected with hood and vent pipe, 
is manufactured for the export trade to Great Britain, but is not 
to be found in a single one of the thirty-two steam laundries of 
Pittsburgh. ‘The law orders seats for women in factories and 
stores, but only two factories, one laundry and two mercantile 
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houses provide them. The high “speeding” found in all 
factories is the last word in injury to the working girl’s physique. 
The strain and tension necessary to keep up with a machine, 
or to get through the requisite amount for a normal day’s wage, 
lead to frequent cases of nervous breakdown. A very few years 
suffice to wear out the girl, and she proceeds with health impaired 
and vitality lowered to marriage as an escape from the evils of 
her condition. 

The summarised conclusions are sufficiently depressing, but 
Miss Butler describes them with admirable restraint. The 
example of a few enlightened employers has already shown how 
the conditions of work can be made not only healthful but agree- 
able. Here legislation must step in, and it must be adapted to 
the special needs of each industry. The wages question presents 
a deeper problem. The majority of the women at Pittsburgh 
are employed in subsidiary industries at mechanical and unin- 
telligent processes. The tendency of modern industry is to 
replace skilled craftsmen by less skilled or unskilled women 
operating with machinery. Other departments too women 
have invaded, where they have displaced men, doing the same 
work at a lower wage. They come into an occupation “not on 
its customary wage level,” but at a level analogous to that paid 
to women in other occupations. 

Without attempting to solve the general problem, Miss 
Butler deduces from her investigations the following conclusions, 
applicable to the Pittsburgh industries. Women are confined 
by lack of physical strength to a limited circle of industries. 
They do not look forward to a working life of more than a few 
years, and are unwilling to lose time by undergoing a costly 
training. But most of all, women are likely to be subsidised by 
parents or husbands, a practice which is economically unsound 
and socially an evil, for one form of subsidising often leads to 
another, and no hope of improvement can be entertained so long 
as custom or fact enables employers to offer less than a living 
wage. 

For these evils the writer suggests a more thorough trade 
training, and an attempt to stimulate in the working girl a 
greater pride in her work and a greater feeling of responsibility 
and interest in the industry to which she belongs. This would 
do much not only to raise wages, but also to restore to the worker 
the mental alertness which a mechanical process, performed for 
ten hours a day without hope or further interest, is bound to 
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The book is copiously illustrated, and the statistical tables, 
both in the text and in the appendix, are lucid and exhaustive. 
The descriptions throughout are graphic and convincing, and the 
book should prove attractive to the general reader as well as to 


the student of industrial questions. 
H. REINHERZ 


Les Questions Ouvriéres et la Science Actuarielle. Par MAURICE 
BeEuLLoM. (Paris: H. Dunod et E. Pinet. 1909. Pp. 101.) 


In June last an International Congress of Actuaries was held 
at Vienna. M. Maurice Bellom has printed a report presented 
by him to this assembly on the functions to be assigned to insur- 
ance offices in relation to “social insurance,’ and an address 
delivered by him on “The Social Functions to be assigned to 
Actuaries”; at the same time, M. Bellom passes in review a 
series of questions of much interest, which arise in relation to 
the subjects dealt with at the Congress, and furnishes useful 
comments on several of the reports presented to this meeting. 

With respect to the meaning attached by the author to the 
term, “social insurance,” he observes that “insurance is properly 
termed social when it is applied to all the individuals comprised 
in a social group, such individuals being considered as a group, 
that is to say, in relation to their possession in common of the 
distinctive characteristics of this group,” as distinguished from 
“individual insurance,” which is insurance applied to particular 
individuals acting in isolation. Thus a working man, who, 
without any legal compulsion, purchases from a fund (public or 
private) an old-age pension, is not availing himself of arrange- 
ments in the nature of social insurance; on the other hand, an 
employer, who, again without any legal compulsion, insures the 
whole of his workmen together against the risk of invalidity 
(infirmity incapacitating for the performance of labour), is 
creating, in the interests of this group of employees, an organisa- 
tion of ‘social assurance.” M. Bellom further remarks that “the 
term ‘social’ is to be applied exclusively to those. risks which 
threaten a man himself, and not to risks which threaten the 
security of a man’s property.” 

M. Bellom notes that the field of social assurance has been 
invaded in numerous instances by the State—a fact which he 
deplores, but which (he remarks) is explained by “the duty 
incumbent upon public authorities to guarantee to the community 
at a whole the advantages conferred by order.” “But if the 
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existence of this duty,” says M. Bellom, ‘may be held to explain 
the intervention of the Legislature, it can by no means be held 
to justify any excess in such intervention. Without trenching 
upon questions foreign to the present paper, the advocates of 
Liberal principles—among whom I am proud to be counted— 
cannot but regret the establishment by force of law of a system 
of compulsory thrift, and the grant, under a system of liberty, 
of subventions which enervate individual initiative, and which 
impose @ burden upon the public finances without securing for 
the recipients of this largesse any definite advantage. For these 
reasons, it were to be desired that private insurers should lend 
their aid in the development of social insurance, and in this 
manner exercise a tendency counteracting any excessive inter- 
ference of the State ; and it is possible, on many distinct grounds, 
to show that legal compulsion, so far from making it impracticable 
for private offices to take part in the organisation of insurance of 
the nature referred to, demands their participation as an indis- 
pensable supplement.” What these grounds are in relation to 
sickness, accident, invalidity, and unemployment insurance, 
M. Bellom proceeds to discuss in detail. 

Not the least valuable part of this volume is that which deals 
with the actuarial basis of social insurance, with the different 
systems adopted in relation to the provision of the funds necessary 
to secure the benefits which this insurance provides, and with 
the investment of the reserves maintained. While considerations 
of space make it impossible to reproduce here the technical details 
set forth in M. Bellom’s book, those who are interested in the 
national scheme of insurance against sickness, invalidity, and 
unemployment, the outlines of which have recently been put 
forward by the Government in this country, will find in its pages 
many suggestive observations. 

Davin F. ScHLoss 


Les lois d’Assurance Ouvriére 4 l’étranger. Supplément général. 
Par Maurice Bewttom. (Paris: Arthur Rousseau. 1909. 
Pp. 588.) 


In 1892 M. Maurice Bellom published the first of a series of 
volumes dealing with workmen’s insurance in foreign (non- 
French) countries, which was followed at intervals by eight 
further volumes, and is now brought to a close by a “General 
Supplement.” In this final volume the author completes his work 
by adding material, for which space had not hitherto been found, by 
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noting the effect upon legislation described in the preceding 
volumes of laws passed after the date of their publication, and by 
adding an account of measures of a cognate nature, which have 
been carried subsequently to the appearance (in 1906) of his ninth 
volume. It may be observed that none of the legislation providing 
for insurance against unemployment (Switzerland, St. Gall, law of 
May 19th, 1894 ; Norway, laws of June 12th, 1906, and July 25th, 
1908 ; Denmark, laws of April 9th, 1907, March 30th, 1909, and 
May 4th, 1909), are dealt with. In other respects, these ten 
volumes are a mine of useful information in regard to the indus- 
trial insurance legislation of the Continent. 

So far as concerns amendments to the preceding legislation, 
the author has done all that lies in his power by the insertion of 
appropriate notes to enable the reader to discover the conjoint 
effect of the original German sickness insurance law of 1892, and 
of the successive amending enactments of 1900 and 1903. Aill 
the same, anyone who uses this book will see how troublesome it 
is to fit the different pieces of the puzzle together in a satisfactory 
manner. It seems a great pity that it should be impossible (if 
it be impossible) to do away with all such fragmentary legislation 
(mostly carried out by the tantalising method of “reference”), 
by first repealing a law, which it is desired to amend, and then 
re-enacting it in its amended form as a brand new statute, com- 
plete in itself and adapted to its purpose—the exposition, in the 
most intelligible form, of the actual state of the law to-day. 

The additions made by this supplement to the laws noticed in 
the earlier volumes of M. Bellom’s comprehensive work include the 
Danish law on sick funds, the Hungarian law on insurance against 
sickness and accidents, the Luxemburg sickness insurance law, 
the Swedish law concerning sick funds, the Belgian workmen’s 
compensation law, and a long string of Royal Decrees in connec- 
tion with the administration of this law, the Belgian laws and 
decrees in relation to old-age pensions, an account of Russian 
labour legislation (dealing with industrial accidents, factory 
inspection, the provision of invalidity pensions for the workpeople 
employed in the factories and mines worked by the State, and other 
subjects), the Spanish law creating a National Thrift Fund, the 
Italian law in relation to the National Fund for Invalidity 
and Old Age, and the law passed in 1907 by the Swiss Canton of 
Vaud for the creation of an Old-Age Pension Fund. 

Davip F. ScHLoss 
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A Bibliography of Unemployment and the Unemployed. Pre- 
pared by F. Isapen Tayntor, B.Sc. (London: P. S. King 
and Son. 1909.) 


TuHIs list, issued by the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, consists of nearly eight hundred books, reports, 
pamphlets, and articles, relating to the problem of unemployment. 
It includes the principal publications of the United Kingdom, 
and some of those of France, Germany, Italy, and the United 
States, for the most part within the last quarter of a century. 
The greater number are in the British Library of Political Science, 
in connection with the London School of Economics. The list 
was prepared for some members of the Royal Commission on the 
Poor Laws, and revised for the use of the Research Department 
of the National Committee to Promote the Break-up of the Poor 
Law. It should be of great interest to all students of the problem 
of unemployment. 

A useful preface is contributed by Mr. Sidney Webb, dealing 
with the remedies for unemployment recommended in the Minority 
Report of the Poor Law Commission. 

MARGRIETA BEER 


How the Casual Labourer Lives. Report of the Liverpool Joint 
Research Committee on the Domestic Condition and Expendi- 
ture of the Families of certain Liverpool Labourers. (Pub- 
lished by the Liverpool Economic and Statistical Society. 
1909.) 


THIS inquiry into the income and expenditure of Liverpool 
dock labourers was intended to supply for Liverpool a companion 
picture to Mr. B. S. Rowntree’s study for York. The budgets of 
forty labourers’ families are given, representing probably a 
slightly higher standard than the average labourer’s home, since 
homes where budgets can be got are inevitably selected, at least 
as regards the character of either father or mother. Each case 
is dealt with in considerable detail, and the committee has sought 
to ascertain the effect on domestic conditions of a fluctuating and 
precarious wage. The Report shows clearly the demoralising 
effects resulting from the under-employment, which is due to the 
want of organisation among dock labourers. The results of the 
inquiry will be of use to the social investigator and reformer, 
and form a valuable supplement to Mr. Rowntree’s investigation. 

MaRGRIETA BEER 


a 2 
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The History Sheet or Case Paper System. By various Authors, 
with an Introduction by SiR WILLIAM CHANCE, Bart. 
(London: P. 8. King and Co. 2s. net.) 


Now that Mr. Balfour has warned us that the whole of our 
Poor-Law machinery must be “scrapped,” our interest in it is 
naturally less than it was. But whatever be the system that 
takes its place, knowledge must always be of the first importance. 
For knowledge helps us to discriminate, guides us in our 
diagnosis ; knowledge will suggest the appropriate remedy. One 
form of such knowledge is found in a common register of all 
applicants for assistance in any form; another is the case paper. 
On this paper are entered the various applications to the relieving 
authority, which is to-day the Poor-Law Guardians ; by reference 
to it the whole past history of an applicant can be seen at a 
glance, and his progress upwards or downwards can be traced. 
But this is not all. The case paper will throw light on one of 
the most depressing features of Poor-Law relief—its tendency to 
become hereditary. The little book before us puts clearly and 
convincingly the merits of the system, but perhaps its strongest 
recommendation is found in the experience of all, whether 
Guardians or relieving officers, who have tried it. 

L. R. PHELPS 


Social Forces. By Epwarp T. Devine. (New York: Charities 
Publications Committee, 105 East 22nd Street. Pp. 226. 
$1.25.) 


THESE essays are reprinted from the editorial pages of The 
Survey, a weekly paper recording manifold experiences in “social 
work.” Dealing as they do with a large variety of subjects, they 
are necessarily to some extent disconnected ; but in reading them 
one feels that they are really unified by the informing spirit of 
the writer. To all he brings a wise consideration, and a com- 
bination of breadth of view and definiteness of purpose which is 
very unusual. It is easy to concentrate on a definite purpose if 
you narrow your outlook sufficiently ; it is easy, again, to be broad- 
minded if you don’t care much about anything in particular; but 
Dr. Devine both knows much and cares much. 

Primarily, it may be said that the book is for the instruction 
of the “social worker”; but the social worker in America, even 
more than in England, is finding scope for his activities and 
interests in civic and industrial matters. To judge from the book 
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before us, and other writings, he aims at effecting his reforms 
through changes in law and administration quite as much as 
through personal service ; and child labour laws, the corruption of 
the police, the manufacture of criminals by a bad penal system, 
are considered by Dr. Devine to be as relevant as the best methods 
of relief. On the other hand, the social worker is also making it 
his business to collect facts about industrial life which afford 
fresh material for the economist. The Pittsburgh Survey is the 
result of one such enterprise, and in his essay on the subject Dr. 
Devine summarises the devastating effect which the making of a 
fortune in Pittsburgh has had upon the lives of the workers. 
Some of the points which he notes are “an altogether incredible 
amount of overwork by everybody, reaching its extreme in the 
twelve-hours shift for seven days in the week in the steel mills 
and the railway switchyards.” ‘Low wages for the great 
majority of labourers.” ‘The destruction of family life, not in 
any imaginary or mystical sense, but by the demands of the day’s 
work, and by the very demonstrable and material method of 
typhoid fever and industrial accidents; both preventable, but 
costing in single years in Pittsburgh considerably more than a 
thousand lives, and inevitably shattering as many homes.” “Cer- 
tainly no community before in America or Europe has ever had 
such a surplus, and never before has a great community applied 
what it had so meagrely to the rational purposes of human life. 
Not by gifts of libraries, galleries, technical schools, and parks, 
but by the cessation of toil one day in seven, and sixteen hours 
in the twenty-four, by the increase of wages, by the sparing of 
lives, by the preventing of accidents, and by raising the standard 
of domestic life, should the surplus come back to the people of 
the community in which it is created.” 

One of the most interesting papers is on the occasion of the 
twenty-sixth anniversary of the Charity Organisation Society ; 
and the writer takes the opportunity to consider the signs of 
promise and of danger. Among the former he cites the lessen- 
ing importance of industrial causes of poverty, and of alcoholism, 
vice, dishonesty, and other personal causes of poverty and 
degeneracy. “The moral standards of the community are 
rising. The day of the saloon in politics and in social 
life has passed its meridian.” On the other hand, two 
evils are anticipated : increased congestion of population (in New 
York), and increased overwork. Dr. Devine considers that a very 
much larger proportion of the population is subject to overwork 
than used to be the case. ‘‘Overwork remains certainly on a 
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large scale, and I fear in increasing seriousness, the one great 
overshadowing injury of the present day, worthy to be compared 
on the industrial side with congestion on the social side.” 

The book is one that should be widely read; but from the 
point of view of elderly readers the smallness of the type is a 


disadvantage. 
HELEN BOSANQUET 


Monopole, Kartelle und Trusts, in ihren Beziehungen zur 
Organisation der kapitalistischen Industrie. Dargestellt an 
der Entwicklung in Grossbritannien von Dr. HERMANN 
Levy. (Jena: Fischer. 1909. Pp. xiv+322. 7m. 50pf.) 


THE scientific study of economic facts is nowadays following 
a good deal more closely on the heels of the actual evolution. It 
was only towards the end of last century that the “trust move- 
ment ’”’ got well under way in Great Britain. When Mr. Macrosty 
wrote his book on Trusts and the State in 1901, the number of 
examples which he could bring together was still so small that 
it was quite possible to attribute his interest in them to his 
Fabian proclivities rather than to their real importance. By 
1907, however, things had moved a good deal further; and, at 
the same time, Mr. Macrosty’s incomparably more substantial 
and far less tendeziés work, The Trust Movement in British 
Industry, put into our hands a wealth of sifted information, and 
forced us to realise that there were such things as trusts in this 
country, and that they were likely to stay. And now comes an 
exceedingly able young German economist, and proceeds to 
analyse the facts for us. Great Britain can no longer be regarded 
as immune from trusts: the problem is no longer why Great 
Britain has no trusts while they are conspicuous in America and 
Germany. The question can only be why their appearance has 
been later in this country, and why they show themselves in some 
spheres of industry and not in others. This is the question to 
which Dr. Levy addresses himself in a book which will un- 
doubtedly add to the high reputation he has already gained by 
his treatise of five years ago on Landwirthschaftlicher Gross- 
betrieb in England. With the German scholar’s usual industry 
in collecting information, he combines a power of marshalling his 
conclusions and a gift of exposition rare in any country. In these 
respects, I imagine, he has learnt much from the example of his 
master, Professor Brentano; and, if the disciple has not alto- 
gether lost the bias that every great teacher is apt to impress 
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upon his students, he certainly shows a refreshingly large degree 
of objectivity. 

On this occasion, I must pass over the first half of the book, 
dealing chiefly with the “monopolies” of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and with the Newcastle Vend of a more 
recent period. It is the outcome of a great deal of research 
at the British Museum and the Patent Office, and it cannot be 
neglected by the economic historian. But it contributes but 
little to our understanding of present conditions; and the time 
to estimate it properly will come as soon as we have in our 
hands Dr. Scott’s more penetrating studies of the early business 
corporations. Let us proceed at once to the more immediately 
significant chapters. 

The precise problem before us, as Dr. Levy is never tired of 
repeating, is not of the merits or demerits of combination, but 
simply oi the conditions by which combination is promoted or 
impeded. One condition, which explains some of the most im- 
portant trusts and cartels of other countries, is the existence of 
easily monopolisable mineral resources. A comparison of the 
number and position of the coalfields of America and Germany 
with those of Great Britain sufficiently accounts for the absence 
in this country of a coal trust; and this conclusion is confirmed 
by the circumstance that, though no large combination has as yet 
been successful in the coal-mining industry, it is precisely in the 
one coalfield which owes to the peculiar quality of its product a 
certain position of advantage—the steam coal area of South 
Wales—that projects of combination have been most seriously 
entertained. Even when a monopoly is possible so far as domestic 
producers is concerned, it can only raise prices to the level of 
import prices—though indeed, short of this point, there is room 
in some instances for a not inconsiderable rise—if the monopoly 
is protected from outside competition. This protection may be 
furnished by tariffs, or it may be created by heavy freight charges. 
But the greater part of industrial Britain is so readily accessible 
by cheap water carriage, and the distances to inland centres are 
relatively so small as compared with those in Germany or, still 
more, those in the United States, that the latter favourable con- 
dition is practically absent in this country. And thus, without 
denying that tariffs furnish, under certain circumstances, con- 
ditions favourable to the promotion of trusts, it is evident that 
their absence from England until recent years can, to a very 
large extent, be readily accounted for by physical circumstances. 

And yet a number of important combinations, exercising a 
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greater or less degree of control over price, have of late managed 
to come into existence in spite of the absence of the favouring 
conditions just set forth. Limiting himself to industrial organisa- 
tions, and leaving out of account the combination movement in 
transportation (e.g., the shipping rings and the railway amal- 
gamations and agreements), Dr. Levy gives an account of some 
eighteen of the largest, with a view to ascertaining the predispos- 
ing circumstances in the several cases. They are roughly divisible 
into three groups. First there are those which are only exempt 
from foreign competition up to a certain point, and cannot afford 
to disregard it. To this group belongs (1) the Portland Cement 
combine, which enjoys a natural protection in the cost of trans- 
portation ; (2) the three associations or agreements in branches of 
the Steel trade; (3) the Industrial Spirit supply company; (4) 
the Wallpaper manufacturers’ amalgamation ; and (5) the Electric 
Cable association. The second group consists of combinations 
practically exempt from foreign competition. To this belong 
(1) the Salt syndicate, which since 1906 has combined the interests 
of the Salt Union with those of the “outsiders”; (2) the Fine 
Cotton Spinners; (3) the Sewing Thread trust—the advantage 
over foreign competitors in the last two cases consisting in the 
quality of the product; (4) the Bleachers’ association of Man- 
chester and the Dyers’ association of Bradford, both enjoying a 
certain local monopoly dependent on water supply ; (6) the Calico 
Printers’ association ; (7) the Locomotive business, protected by 
the special requirements of English railroading and of English 
railway engineers ; and (8) the Whisky Distillers’ company. The 
third group consists of those protected from foreign competition 
by international agreements. To this belong (1) the Steel Rail 
business ; (2) the Soda business; and (3) the Tobacco business. 
In all three groups regular foreign competition is prevented either 
by cost of carnage, or by international agreement, or by the char- 
acter or quality or reputation of the goods. And, be it observed, 
that if, as some say, England will be able to escape the conse- 
quences of foreign competition by exchanging its foreign sale of 
coarse goods for a more highly-priced trade in finer or more 
finished products, the external conditions favouring combination 
will be created pari passu. 

The question remains as to internal conditions. Why are not 
such combinations defeated by the appearance of fresh domestic 
competition? The answer is to be found, according to Dr. Levy, 
in “the movement towards concentration ”"—t.e., the growth in 
the size and cost of the producing unit under modern conditions 
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of machine production. Our author distinguishes, as others before 
him, between vertical and horizontai combinations; but, so far 
as I can see on a somewhat hasty reading, he does not very 
clearly distinguish between the advantages obtainable in these 
two different ways. ‘The economies of combination,” however, 
have been sufficiently examined by previous writers. What Dr. 
Levy has chiefly in his mind is the producing unit in the narrower 
sense of the word “production ”—1.e., the size of the several 
“plants.” At the beginning and end of his discussion, he quotes 
a pregnant phrase of Mill. A business, said Mill, as long ago as 
1848, may “only be carried on advantageously upon so large a 
scale as to render the liberty of competition almost illusory.” 
(Principles, Book 1, Chapter TX., Section 3.) Mlill’s remark was 
made @ propos only of gas, water, and railway concerns; but, as 
has happened in other cases, Mill’s exception turns out to cover 
a much wider range of fact than that economist supposed. 

It would be interesting to hear what Dr. Levy would say to 
the recent contention of certain English writers that a limit is 
placed to the monopolistic effect of the growing necessity for large 
expenditure of fixed capital by the existence of a unit of maximum 
economy of production. To judge from his general line of argu- 
ment, I imagine his reply would be that, granting the existence 
of such an economic unit, it is tending more and more, in certain 
business, to become so large that the appearance of a fresh com- 
petitor in the field, when once the few existing producers have 
combined, is being made more and more improbable. For, as 
Dr. Levy points out, it is not simply a question of the cost of 
duplicating an efficient plant. - It is a question of the ever- 
increasing productive capacity (one might say productive 
necessity) of a modern plant. The proposing competitor has not 
only to think first of securing the capital and then of the time 
required for the “installation ” of the plant ; he has to think of the 
effect upon price of putting upon the market the additional 
quantity which his works must turn out if they are to be run 
economically. 

If we accept—and I suppose we must—Dr. Levy’s main line of 
argument, it follows that, whether this country abides by the policy 
of free trade or not, the future of the trust movement is bound 
up with the technical requirements of efficient production, and 
its extension will depend on the degree to which these requirements 
call for more expensive plant. And as, on the whole, the tendency 
in manufacture is toward the fixation in plant of ever larger 
masses of capital, the trust organisation is likely to grow, though 
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it may for an indefinite period, or possibly for ever, fail to show 
itself in certain industries. Dr. Levy argues, indeed, that so long 
as free trade continues, the development will be slower than in 
protectionist countries, and that the pecuniary profits of monopoly 
will be less, though by no means non-existent. That it has 
hitherto been slower cannot be denied: but the extent of the 
pressure of foreign competition will in future depend not only 
on tariff or freight barriers, but also on the progress of inter- 
national agreements to divide the market; and we have hardly 
yet sufficient experience to enable us to say how far international 
agreements are possible tinder free trade. As to prices, I cannot 
say that Dr. Levy’s argument altogether compels assent. I 
should want a good deal of evidence to make me feel sure that 
“the Standard Oil Company, in its fixing of prices, has thought 
of nothing but the possibility of competition, and the idea that 
enormously high prices might bring about a perilous reduction 
in demand has never played any part.” The testimony cited by 
Dr. Levy about borax—that “consumption is a fixed amount 
independent of price”—would seem to be an exception that 
proves the rule. I can’t suppose the labour spent by economists 
on the discussion of ‘“‘monopoly price” has been altogether 
wasted ; and the American text-book writers would seem to be 
justified in teaching that “to the extent that they exercise 
monopoly powers, self-interest will lead the trusts to obey the 
principles governing monopoly price.” (Seager, Introduction to 
Economics, Section 274). Dr. Levy can hardly intend to imply 
that price has no effect at all on consumption in the case of any 
of the trust goods produced in protectionist countries. Moreover, 
his oft-repeated phrase about prices in protectionist countries 
equalling import prices plus duty, would be the better for the 
qualification that the import prices in question are not necessarily 
what they would have been but for protection. As a competent 
investigator once wrote about American tinplates : “The tariff is 
$1°62 per box of 108 lb., and in consequence English plates are 
now delivered in New York at just this sum below the prices 
ruling in the United States. Although it is now possible to buy 
English plates at this very low rate, it is not at all certain that 
such would have been the case if the present American industry 
had not come into existence.” (McVey, in Ripley’s collection, 
Trusts, Pools and Corporations, page 302.) 

These, however, are subsidiary points of Dr. Levy’s book, and 
are less worked out than the rest. The main line of his argument 
is quite sufficient to awaken our gratitude and heighten the 
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author’s reputation. He builds upon Mr. Macrosty’s great col- 
lection of material (with large additions, of course, of his own) ; 
but he does not displace it. For what Dr. Levy’s is inclined to 
regard as defects in Mr. Macrosty’s treatment may for other 
purposes he merits. What Mr. Macrosty was bent upon showing, 
and does show, is that the tendency, by agreement or combina- 
tion, to lessen the pressure of competition, displays itself in almost 
every part of the economic field. A slight weakening or retarda- 
tion of the circumambient coercion of competition may be a sig- 
nificant phenomenon, especially if it is widespread, even if it is 
still very far removed from “monopoly” or “autonomous control 
of price.” Nevertheless, it is certainly true that we can under- 
stand the position of the more completely successful combinations 
the more clearly if we concentrate our attention upon them and 
provisionally isolate the factors involved; and this is what Dr. 


Levy has done with brilliant success. 
W. J. ASHLEY 


India and the Tariff Problem. By Prof. H. B. Lees Smiru, 
M.P. (London: Constable and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE place that should be assigned to India in a scheme of 
preferential tariffs is really one of the fundamental problems in 
the fiscal controversy, but a straightforward answer is so incon- 
venient to the politician bidding for votes in an English con- 
stituency that the question is usually shelved. Both sides have 
their special perplexities. The Tariff Reformer who argues that 
protection is good for this country has to explain why protection 
would not be equally good for India, and in particular why it 
would not be good for India to protect herself against England. 
Mr. Lees Smith, being a Free Trader, concentrates attention 
upon this aspect of the problem. He reminds us that the honour 
of Great Britain is pledged not to subordinate the good of India 
to the selfish interests of British manufacturers, and that we 
could not force India to adopt Free Trade if we did not believe 
that we were acting for her good. If we are ever convinced that 
protection is good for England, we shall be obliged to grant India 
her fiscal freedom and allow her to erect a protective tariff. Mr. 
Lees Smith’s exposition of the consequences to British trade is 
convincing ; he shows that the Indian import trade, which Great 
Britain might possibly divert to herself by means of a preference, 
does not amount to more than 10°4 million sterling, and he argues, 
irresistibly as it seems to me, that British trade would suffer a 
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staggering blow if in return for this small advantage it were 
confronted with a tariff barrier in the only great free market we 
now enjoy. 

But this does not answer the vital question, “Is Free Trade 
good for India herself?” Most economists will allow that the 
protection of infant industries is no departure from Free Trade 
orthodoxy, and why, therefore, though Free Trade may be the 
right policy for England, should India not protect her infant 
industries against the competition of England? Mr. Lees 
Smith is too conscientious a student to ignore this diffi- 
culty; his answer is that what Indian industry is  suf- 
fering from is lack of initiative and self-reliance, and that 
this weakness would be encouraged rather than removed by 
protection. There is no doubt something in this argument. 
Certain Indian industries are languishing solely because they are 
carried on by obsolete methods; if they do not flourish with all 
the advantages that Nature has showered on them, neither will 
they flourish with the help of the most stringent protection. 
But the argument somewhat undervalues the incentive to effort 
which protection would probably give. It is hard, no doubt, to 
persuade the Indian artisan to leave the rut of long-established 
custom, but a profit of one hundred per cent. is more likely to 
accomplish that feat than one of ten. English industry was 
revolutionised by the prospect of making thousands per cent., and 
it is not certain that the yeoman would have left his land if the 
prizes had been as modest as those in Free Trade India. 

T. Morison 


Money’s Fiscal Dictionary. By L. G. Cu10zza Money. (London : 
Methuen. 1910. Pp. viit+315. 5s. net.) 


THE title of this book is somewhat misleading, for it is in 
reality little more than a handbook for Free Trade speakers. Mr. 
Chiozza Money, as he tells us in his preface, has incorporated in 
this Dictionary numerous articles which he has contributed, during 
the past few years, to various newspapers, periodicals, and 
annuals. The book, however, is not what its author intended it 
to be, for it was his aim “to make it encyclopedic in character, 
but the protraction of the Parliamentary session of 1909 has com- 
pelled him considerably to modify his ambition, and the immin- 
ence of a general election seems to render it inadvisable to 
postpone the publication of a work which, while admittedly 
incomplete, and far short of what he desired to make it, will, it 
is believed, prove of some value to the student of affairs” (p. vii). 
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The book must, no doubt, have been invaluable to Free Trade 
speakers during the recent general election, and it is in many 
respects a useful work of reference. But it can, we think, hardly 
be regarded as a very important contribution to the literature of 
the subject which it treats. The treatment of many of the topics 
dealt with is one-sided and very inadequate; e.g., under the 
heading Tariff Reform, we.find the following : “‘ Tariff Reform ’ 
is a term which, in the methods of Protectionists, abuses language, 
ignores history, and defies fact” (p. 262). The book deals much 
more with facts than with theory, and often shows a lack of the 
sense of proportion with regard to the space allotted to the various 
topics ; e.g., Agriculture has twenty pages, Import Duties, Inci- 
dence of, only two. Parts of the book are of only ephemeral 
interest ; e.g., much of the excellent article on unemployment is 
taken up with an examination of the very remarkable statistical 
methods employed by the Daily Express. Again, a lengthy dis- 
cussion on the question of the nationalisation of railways, under 
the heading Railways, appears to us to be somewhat out of place 
in a Fiscal Dictionary. 

The historical articles are the weakest in the book; e.g., to 
say that “the conception of the mercantile system was that the 
wealth of a country increased by virtue of exporting much, 
importing little, and drawing the balance into the country in the 
form of gold and silver” (p. 164), is only to state a half-truth. 
Again, surely more than a single page might have been allotted 
to the Navigation Laws. 

The numerous statistical tables, which are admirably clear and 
well-arranged, form much the most valuable portion of the book. 
The statistics of the world’s output of coal under the heading 
Coal, to which the author calls special attention by a diagram- 
matic frontispiece to the book, are of great interest. It is, 
perhaps, not generally known that “three countries—America, 
Britain, and Germany—have a practical monopoly of the world’s 
coal, between them producing eight out of every ten tons” (p. 80), 
a fact which, as Mr. Chiazza Money points out, goes far towards 
explaining the industrial success of these three countries, quite 
apart from any question of fiscal policy. 

The articles on Revenue from Protection, and a Scientific 
Tariff are, we think, two of the best in the book, and may be 
recommended to those who are anxious for this country to adopt 
a tariff on the American or German model. 

We hope that Mr. Chiozza Money will at some future date 
be able to carry out his original design, and bring out a dictionary 
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which will be not merely “encyclopedic,” but also non-con- 
troversial in character. 





Henry S. FuRNISS 


The Commonweal. A Study of the Federal System of Political 
Economy. By AuFrep P. Hinurer, B.A., M.D. (London, 
&c.: Longmans. 1909. Pp. xiit+162. Price 4s. 6d. net.) 


In one respect this book is a disappointment. Its sub-title 
suggests a treatment of one of the most neglected, and yet one 
of the most important, aspects of the Tariff Problem. For 
Federal Economics, or the Economics of Large Empires, as 
opposed to those of independent nations, have many features of 
their own, and, in dealing with them, it is often necessary to 
drop or to modify arguments that have an important place either 
in a national or a cosmo-political system. More particularly is 
this the case in relation to the Fiscal Question. For a large self- 
supporting area will, according to the point of view, be less liable 
to suffer from, or peculiarly fitted to profit by, the adoption of 
protection against the whole world. Indeed, Free Traders often 
use this very argument against English Tariff Reformers. Yet 
a self-sustaining Empire, united by Tariff Preferences, is also in 
a position to reap most, if not all, of the benefits of Federal Pro- 
tection ; and the addition of Imperial Preference greatly reinforces 
the case for a National Tariff. Nothing, indeed, could well have 
been more interesting than a purely economic treatment of this 
matter. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Hillier’s book, excellent as it is in its 
way, does not do this in spite of its title. It is another statement 
of the general case for Tariff Reform, clear, lucid, and on the 
whole well-reasoned; but it only incidentally touches on the 
Federal question, notably in the chapters devoted to America and 
Germany. Here it does deal with the subject, and not at all 
badly ; but what we really want is a book devoted to it entirely. 
Still, ‘The Commonweal ” is well worth reading, and its lucidity 
and brevity will make it useful to the general public. Moreover, 
it is generally sound in its reasoning, and, if not rising to great 
heights, is singularly free from economic fallacies. 

The first chapter deals with writers and systems. The author 
rightly contrasts the nationalism of Adam Smith with the cosmo- 
politanism of “the school,” whilst the description of Economic 
Science as a “complex variable” is quite good. The second 
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chapter describes the coming of laissez-faire and its history, and 
rightly insists on the important part played by the “natural 
protection” of freight charges in the early days of Free Trade. 
But Dr. Hillier’s attempt to disprove the doctrine that “imports 
must be paid for by exports” in the chapter on Economic Fallacies 
is both unconvincing and ill-advised. Surely the line to follow 
was that it is “the character and the extent of the exchange ” 
that matters, and if this is so, the dogma, though true enough, 
has little bearing on the real question at issue. 

After this American Protection and the German Customs’ 
Union are considered, as is the industrial development of this 
country before Free Trade. The book then pursues its orthodox 
road to its conclusion, with chapters on “Great Britain’s Free 
Trade Era,” the ‘Colonies and India,” and, a short concluding 
one, on “Democracy and Empire.” In the second of these, 
which is particularly well written, the chief proposals for prefer- 
ence are discussed. Many of the arguments used are what one 
would expect, but some new and interesting points are raised and 
the treatment is not seldom original. The need for nursing the 
sick, as well as the infant, is neatly phrased. The author’s 
ground is, except in chapter iii., well chosen, and he has evidently 
a sound knowledge of Political Economy. The book is quite a 
good ex-parte statement, from a point of view that is not very 
common ; but we cannot but regret that Dr. Hillier did not give 
us that scientific treatment of Federal Economics as a whole. 
Perhaps, however, that is a pleasure to come. 

N. B. DEARLE 


Introduction to Public Finance. By Cart C. PLEHN. Revised 
edition, 1909. Pp. 480. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1909.) 


THis considerably enlarged edition of Professor Plehn’s valu- 
able treatise on finance, first published in 1896, comes at an 
opportune time when various problems of finance are agitating 
this and other countries. The new edition contains informing 
discussions on recent fiscal developments, and the statistics are 
revised to a later date. The salient features of the tax systems 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, and the United States are 
described and contrasted with an historic insight and perspicacity 
which bring into relief their respective merits and defects. In 
particular, the working and effects of the American property-tax 
are exhibited with a frankness which enables a just estimate to 
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be made of its worth as a mode of taxation; comparison is 
naturally called forth with the income-tax which may be regarded 
as its counterpart in the system of Great Britain. 

The case for and against the property-tax is stated very 
impartially ; the outcome is, that property does not form a just 
basis for a test of tax-paying ability ; the administration of a tax 
on all forms of property cannot be equitable, and must be costly 
and irritating when carried out consistently ; when administered 
with laxity, as is frequently the case, it is open to all kinds of 
oblique influences, both on the part of the subjects of taxation 
and the assessors of the values to be taxed. Assessment seems 
to be largely a matter of guessing, modified by reductions in the 
case of the one who challenges it, while the one who does not 
protest suffers injustice. The taxation of money and credit is 
shown to lead to almost universal evasion, false representation, 
and to injustice when evasion does not take place. The taxing 
of credit is unsound in principle; it amounts, in fact, to double 
taxation, since both the property represented and the loan are 
taxed separately. 

Professor Plehn explains the continuance of the property-tax 
in the States, and the grounds of its justification, as due to two 
predominating sentiments—(1) The right of the State to control 
the power of bequest ; (2) the desirability of curbing the perpetua- 
tion of large fortunes. On these reasons two comments suggest 
themselves to an English observer :—(1) That it is not so much 
the nght or power of the State which calls for consideration, as 
the wisdom, equity, and expediency of the tax; and (2) that it 
might be profitable to push the investigation back a step, and 
inguire into the circumstances which have fostered the accumu- 
lation of large fortunes in the States: these will be found to be 
connected with the trusts and monopolies and the conditions 
which enabled them to grow up; and the mainspring of the 
whole situation is in the tariffs which have created and which 
protect vested interests. 

Bad legislation has, in fact, created the monopolist plutocrat ; 
then corrective legislation, of an almost equally unsatisfactory 
tvpe, is employed to check the perpetuation of the consequences. 
A remedy more direct, if not more simple, would be to sweep 
away the protective system which rendered the evil possible. 
Doubtless it is difficult to apply so drastic a remedy after a century 
of growth; but the object-lesson should be a warning to Great 
Britain not to enter upon a course which may eventually raise 
up a like fiscal Frankenstein in this country. 
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Professor Plehn concludes that property is no longer in the 
States a criterion of faculty or of tax-paying ability; it is the 
income which property yields that is the best index of the tax- 
paying power which property represents. In the words of Pro- 
fessor Seligmann, “The general property-tax as actually admin- 
istered to-day is beyond all peradventure the worst tax known in 
the civilised world.” . . .. “It fails entirely to reach intangible 
property, it debases public morals, and it presses hardest upon 
those relatively least able to pay.” 

On the inheritance tax Professor Plehn makes the pregnant 
remark that it draws upon accumulated capital and expends the 
result upon current expenditure, an improvident proceeding. His 
conclusion is that it would be wiser for the State to invest the 
capital then taken by taxation, and apply only the interest to 
current purposes. We are reminded of Mr. Gladstone’s proposal 
to apply death duties entirely to the reduction of National Debt, 
1.e., to devote a tax on capital to the extinction of capital debt. 

The progressive principle of taxation seems to have taken firm 
root in the United States. Professor Plehn gives an analysis of 
the working of the principle of graduation, with interesting 
diagrams, illustrative of its application to the British and Prussian 
income-tax systems. He believes in a tendency for a progressive 
rate to become confiscatory, and remarks that “the motive for a 
progressive rate is always something other than the purely fiscal 
one.” . 

The tendency to increased application of the progressive prin- 
ciple is illustrated from the case of the newest State, Oklahoma, 
where ‘‘ the progression is so rapid and intense that on a bequest 
amounting to 94,500 dollars, it would, in the case of a stranger 
in blood, confiscate to the State all but 100 dollars.” 

Professor Plehn does not enter upon the general discussion 
of tariffs and protection, regarding it as beyond the scope of his 
work. He holds, however, that political economy gives no coun- 
tenance to the notion that artificial direction of industry through 
tariffs can increase the world’s production, and he admits that a 
protective policy is the outcome of national selfishness, and that 
the aim at diversity of products is its best defence; in this case 
the sum paid in tariffs is a subsidy to develop the protected 
industry. This, no doubt, is the strongest argument for protec- 
tion ; it is, in effect, the infant industry plea; but a study of its 
working in the States, and of the trusts and monopolies which have 
been created under its wing, supports the view that its application 
results in sacrificing the well-being of the community to the 
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selfish interests of wealthy limited corporations. On one point 
Professor Plehn is clear, ‘‘ the subsidy paid to the producer is 
paid by the consumers within the country; this part of the tax 
is never shifted to foreigners, and generally remains on the con- 
sumer.” Professor Plehn enumerates the cases in which part 
of the tax may be paid by foreigners or others than the consumers ; 
these resolve themselves into cases of temporary monopoly of 
some kind which affect prices, and through them react upon 
demand. Professor Plehn remarks that a “tariff for revenue 
only” is an unattainable ideal. In a sense this is true, since a 
tax on any import must react upon the general trade of the 
country through its effects upon the amount imported, and 
thereby upon the international trade balance. It alters the 
volume of trade; this, however, is an indirect effect and does not 
impugn the bona fides of a “tax for revenue only,” by which is 
meant that the aim of the tax is revenue and not protection or any 
other object, open or concealed. It must be allowed that every 
tax will have indirect effects, and its incidence may be diffused in 
some degree often not traceable. Even the income-tax, by 
impairing a man’s purchasing power, affects those industries on 
the products of which he would have expended the amount 
abstracted by taxation had it been left with him for his con- 
sumption. 

The chapter on Customs gives a condensed yet instructive 
account of the effects of tariff systems in several countries. The 
amount of legislation they involve, their complexity, variety, 
trouble, and inconclusiveness should be a warning to those who 
contemplate entering upon the disturbed sea of tariffs. 

In conclusion, Professor Plehn is to be congratulated on the 
increased value conferred on this useful book by revision. The 
large experience of the writer, his familiarity with a difficult 
subject, and his acute powers of analysis render his book not 
less interesting than informing to those who find themselves 
attracted by financial topics. G. ARMITAGE-SMITH 


Wirtschaft und Kunst. Eine Untersuchung iiber die Geschichte 
und Theorie der Modernen Kuntsgewerbebewegung. By 
HEINRICH WAENTIG. (Jena. 1909. Pp. v+4384.) 


UNbER this attractive title the writer gives us an historical 
survey of the modern arts and crafts movement, which he supple- 
ments by a theory of art in relation to production. The first 
portion of the volume, which deals with the renaissance of the 
“lesser arts,” is undoubtedly the best part of the book. 
The reaction against the esthetic ideals of a capitalistic 
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society began in England; not—the writer hastens to add 
—that England has ever been known to lead the way in matters 
of taste, but simply because she was the first in point of time to 
reach that stage of economic development which made the birth 
of a new art possible. The prophets of the movement were 
Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris, and the writer traces the evolution 
of England’s superiority and success in the decorative and domestic 
arts through three very readable chapters. The new English art 
sought to derive from the use of an object the kind of ornament 
best suited to it, and the form best adapted to serve its purpose. 
This gave it a kind of honesty, a stamp of intelligibility, which 
marked an epoch in the history of art. France, who in matters 
of taste had led the world for centuries, had to own herself sur- 
passed. America has not yet come into her kingdom. In Austria 
and Germany there are signs of a revival, but in spite of much 
industry and application Germany has produced no national style. 
What she has achieved is a decorative art suited to the café, the 
restaurant, and the public hall, but not to private life. The 
influence of the British school has penetrated everywhere, and 
Morris has found many imitators, but no rival. 

The chapters on the theory of art in relation to economics are 
less lucid than the historical survey, nor, apart from the position 
that art is largely dependent on economic conditions, does it 
become very clear what the writer aims at proving. His criticism of 
the outlook is pessimistic : artis hampered by our modern methods 
of production, since the capitalist producer has no interest in the 
beauty of the product. Nor is any improvement to be looked for 
in a Socialistic state, since the Socialist leader of production, freed 
from the fear of competition, will have even less incentive than 
the capitalist to make his product pleasing. In conclusion, the 
writer reminds Germany that her part in the world of artistic 
production has yet to be played. There are, in this civilised age, 
no worlds left to conquer save that of art. But Germany has so 
far nothing in this realm that she can offer in substantiation of 
her claim to be a leader among nations. Her achievements in 
science will not save her from the old reproach that she is a nation 
of learned barbarians. Centuries of neglect have to be atoned 


for, and though much has been attempted, much more remains 
to be done. H. REINHERZ 


Die Frauenfrage im Mittelalter. By Kart BucHer. (Tiibingen. 
1910. Pp. vit+92.) 


Tus is a brief, historical monograph, with a warning. The 


Middle Ages, no less than the present day, had their woman’s 
H 2 
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question—a question mainly of occupation. Then, as now, women 
were in the majority, and then, as now, despite all theories to 
the contrary, the superfluous women had to live. Industry 
absorbed a certain proportion, and the writer offers the opinion 
that in the Middle Ages women were not excluded from any 
industry of which they were capable. For some the cloister 
became a refuge ; for others who wished to live a retired life on 
small means, “Samenungen,” or settlements, provided shelter. 
The “ Bekinenhaus,” a thirteenth century institution which sur- 
vives to this day in the Netherlands, was designed to meet the 
needs of the poorest classes. These institutions and the services 
they rendered, the abuses to which they eventually became liable, 
and the poverty and misery which they were unable to deal with 
completely, are described in detail by the writer and with 
considerable sympathy. 

The Middle Ages, then, did their best according to their lights 
to deal with the problem. Can the present day claim to be equally 
successful? The Reformation swept away the settlement and 
the “ Bekinenhaus,” but it sanctified the marriage tie, and intro- 
duced the tendency to shift to the shoulders of men the burden 
of production, while leaving to women the work of administration 
in the home. ‘To-day capitalism, the factory system and 
mechanical labour have given a set-back to this era of develop- 
ment. The question in the Middle Ages was one of livelihood, 
to-day it is one of emancipation. Behind the question of mere 
occupation lurks this dangerous and much more difficult problem. 

As regards the outlook, the writer is infinitely gloomy. A plea 
for co-operative kitchens by an American writer rouses him to 
violent indignation. Cheap female labour, the return of women 
to the ranks of industry, mean the fall of man and woman alike 
under the yoke of capitalism, the break-up of the family, the 
return to barbarism. This surely cannot be the goal towards 
which the development of two thousand years of progressive 
civilisation can be allowed to lead us. A solution of the problem 
is not within the scope of this volume, nor, we imagine, within 
the capacity of the writer. H. REINHERZ 


Collection des Economistes et des réformateurs sociaux de la 
France. (Paris: P. Geuthner. 8vo. 1910.) 


Unpber this title Professor A. Dubois, of the University of 
Poitiers, is arranging to issue a series of reprints of French works 
illustrative of the history of economic and social theory. Brief 
notices are prefixed to each volume with the object of assisting 
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the reader to understand it. But we are informed that the notices 
will be unambitious, neither studies of the authors nor their 
doctrines, sparing alike in biography and in commentary. 

A beginning is made with the Physiocrats. Professor Dubois 
edits Dupont de Nemours, De lorigine et des progrés d’une 
science nouvelle, 1768, and follows with a second volume, 
Baudeau, Premiére introduction a la Philosophie Economique ou 
Analyse des Etats policés, 1767. The third volume, Le Mercier 
de la Riviére, L’Ordre naturel et essentiel des sociétés poli- 
tiques, 1767, is introduced by Professor Depitre, of the University 
of Lille. The volumes reproduce in facsimile the title pages of 
the originals, and the pagination of the first editions is indicated 
by references in the text. The editor is of opinion that these 
three works may be regarded as a primer, a secondary text-book, 
and an advanced treatise on Physiocracy. They are, perhaps, 
the pure milk of its essential theory. But the Physiocrats were 
more than theorists, and the student should know something of 
their less abstract writings and their practical politics in order to 
estimate their work at its proper value. 

Criticism is disarmed by the modesty of the announcement 
above referred to. The introductory notices are slight, and call for 
little comment. <A long note by Professor Dubois upon his 
inability to discover any trace of Volume VII. of the Ephémérides 
for 1766, and his doubt whether it ever existed, may justify the 
remark that there is overpowering evidence to the fact that it 
was never published. A set of this exceedingly rare economic 
review may now be consulted in the Goldsmiths’ Library of the 
University of London. 

Single-taxers and students of the history of economic literature 
have recently shown increased interest in the Physiocrats. But 
it would be sanguine to suppose that there will be any large circle 
of readers of Le Mercier de la Riviére, how accessible soever his 


“advanced treatise’ may become. 
Henry Hiaes 


Principles of Political Economy. By JoHNn Stuart Mitu. Edited 
with an Introduction by W. J. Ashley. (London : Longmans. 
1909. Pp. 1013.) 


PROFESSOR ASHLEY is fortunate in the opportuneness of his 
publication. The country has been for many months agitated 
by a debate relating to the expediency of measures of which the 
most authoritative, if not quite the earliest, exposition is to be 
found in Mill’s Political Economy. The work has been quoted 
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by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons and by an 
Archbishop in the House of Lords. Most of the arguments in 
favour of taxing both unearned increment of land value and in- 
herited property, which have resounded on Liberal platforms, 
are derived more or less consciously, more or less accurately, from 
Mill’s Political Economy. The access to this source of influence 
is facilitated by Professor Ashley. His introduction is, indeed, 
a leading into the mind of his author. He sketches Mill’s mental 
history in a truly historical spirit, forbearing “to interpose 
between the reader and the author, and to assign either praise or 
blame.” His treatment is not less objective because he recognises 
the magnitude of the objécé: “It is a great treatise, conceived 
and executed on a lofty plane, and breathing a noble spirit.” 
“Mill,” remarks the editor sympathetically, “is a very human 
personality”; and the remark is illustrated by the variations of 
feeling shown in changes which Mill introduced in the successive 
editions of his work. In the laborious work of collating the dif- 
ferent editions, Professor Ashley has been assisted by Miss M. A. 
Ellis’s article in the EcoNoMic JOURNAL for June, 1906. Miss Ellis 
also contributes a Preface ; supplying a want which had long been 
felt by students. We still desiderate an apparatus criticus which 
might point to and bring into one view passages connected by 
identity of logic rather than of terminology : for instance, all the 
passages affected by Mill’s difficult doctrine that “demand for 
commodities is not demand for labour.” Professor Ashley does 
indeed contribute to the interpretation of his author by his 
Bibliographical Appendix. The succinct notes here appended 
seem to us to be almost ideally adapted to the purposes of educa- 
tion. The select references will either suffice for the student, or 
will lead him on to other authorities. It is thus that a few intro- 
ductions to the principal personages in a neighbourhood will 
usually enable the recipient to extend his acquaintance to others 
of less note. We could wish that the introductions furnished in 
the Appendix were more legibly printed. It is a misfortune that 
the long extract from Mill’s important but not easily accessible 
fragment on Socialism, here reprinted, should be visible only to 
the ‘microscopic eye.” But this is the fault of the publisher, or 
of the public taste which he caters for. We have only praise for 
the editor. F. Y. EpGEwortTH 














NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE AMERICAN Economic ASSOCIATION. 


In the last week of 1909 the American Economic Association 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary by a joint Congress at 
New York with the American Historical Association. Other 
American societies, representative of Political Science, Sociology, 
Labour Legislation, Statistics, Social Science, Church History, and 
Bibliography, also joined forces for the occasion, and the result 
was a very large and impressive gathering. The seven sections 
worked through a crowded programme of meetings, papers, dis- 
cussions, luncheons, dinners, and entertainments. The proceed- 
ings were opened by a citizens’ welcome at the Carnegie Hall. 
President Taft was prevented from fulfilling his promise to attend 
and deliver an address owing to a severe snowstorm, which sus- 
pended railway communication between Washington and New 
York. Mr. Choate, who presided, Governor Hughes, and the 
Mayor of New York, rendered testimony to the great services 
rendered to public .administration by the learned societies 
assembled. Practical recognition of this feeling has, for the 
moment, its embarrassing side. The growing tendency of the 
Federal and State Governments to attach young economists to 
their service, makes it exceedingly difficult to find occupants for 
the rapidly increasing chairs in the various economic faculties. 

President D. R. Dewey, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, presided over the Economic Association, and chose 
for his address the subject of “Observation in Economics.” Almost 
all the leading American economists were present, the Presidents 
of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and other Universities, and repre- 
sentatives from England, France, Germany, Holland, Spain, 
China, and Japan. Italy was to have been represented by Prof. 
Pantaleoni, but he was detained at the last moment, and his 
paper on “Dynamic Economics” was read in his absence. Other 
papers were on the “Theory of Wages,” by Prof. Taussig ; 
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“Trusts,” by Mr. Francis Walker and Mr. V. Morawetz ; “Taxa- 
tion,” by Prof. Seligman; ‘“‘Assessment of Property,” by Mr. 
Lawson Purdy; “Rural Economics and Conservation,” by Sir 
Horace Plunkett; and the “History of the Founding of the 
American Economic Association,” by Dr. R. T. Ely—the last at 
a symposium in which President Hadley, Dr. Albert Shaw, 
Professor Laughlin, Dr. James Bonar, Professor James Mavor, 
and Dr. E. James were among the speakers. 

The President of the Royal Economic Society was unable to 
accept the cordial invitation of the Association to be present at 
the Congress. At his request Mr. Henry Higgs attended on his 
behalf, and conveyed to the Association the fraternal greetings of 
the British Society, our congratulations upon its past achieve- 
ments and present condition, and our good wishes for its future. 
Speaking on behalf of the foreign delegates at the banquet of 
reception, he sketched the obligations of Old World economists 
to American writers and American experience, and expressed the 
hope that our American friends would add to these obligations by 
paying us a visit—a suggestion which was very warmly welcomed. 
Mr. James Bryce, one of our Vice-Presidents, equally at home 
in all seven sections, was evidently a great popular favourite. 
Dr. G. W. Prothero and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher represented British 
historians. The Congress was a brilliant success, and afforded 
striking evidence of the vigorous vitality of the Economic Asso- 
ciation, and of its powerful hold upon, and influence. over, 
American public men. 





THE AMERICAN COMMISSION ON CouNTRY LIFE. 


On August 10th, 1908, President Roosevelt appointed a com- 
mission of five persons (to which two persons were afterwards 
added) to make a preliminary investigation of the rural conditions 
in the United States. The purpose of the commission is concretely 
stated in these two sentences from the President’s letter in which 
he asked the persons to serve on the commission :—“T shall be 
glad if the commission will report to me upon the present con- 
dition of country life, upon what means are now available for 
supplying the deficiencies which exist, and upon the best methods 
of organised permanent effort in investigation and actual work 
along the lines I have indicated. You will doubtless also find it 
necessary to suggest means for bringing about the redirection or 
better adaptation of rural schools to the training of children for 
life on the farm.” 
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The commission consisted of L. H. Bailey, of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell University (chairman) ; 
Henry Wallace, editor of Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa ; 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, President of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Amherst, Massachusetts; Walter H. Page, editor 
of The World’s Work, New York City; Gifford Pinchot, United 
States Forester, and Chairman of the National Conservation Com- 
mission; C. S. Barrett, President of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
and Educational Union of America, Union City, Georgia; W. A. 
Beard, of the Great West Magazine, Sacramento, California. 

It was the President’s desire, in view of the early termination 
of his administration, that the commission should report to him 
in the following December. It was not expected, of course, that 
any. thorough investigation of the rural conditions of the United 
States could be made within that time, but the President expected 
that the commission would be able to make “a summary of what 
is already known, a statement of the problem, and the recom- 
mendation of measures looking toward its solution.” What the 
commission attempted to do, therefore, was to make an explora- 
tion or reconnaissance of the general field. It desired to secure 
first-hand information, opinions, and impressions of farmers, rural 
ministers, teachers, merchants, physicians, and others, in respect 
to the agricultural and general rural status. It endeavoured to 
secure this information by sending out more than a half-million 
questionnaires requesting information in regard to the agricultural 
condition of the locality, and for an estimate of the 
most important agricultural needs, opinions on the labour 
problem, good roads, communication in rural communi- 
ties; organisation, and the like. It also held hearings 
in many parts of the United States, from Massachusetts 
to California, and Minnesota to Texas, for the purpose of 
enabling the people to express their views directly to the com- 
missioners. Each member of the commission was also assigned 
a general block of topics for special investigation ; for example, to 
one member was assigned the general question of organisation in 
rural communities, including the church; to another the educa- 
tional problem; to another the questions of public health; to 
another the problems associated with labour, tenantry, and the 
like ; and to another the matters that specially concern the rural 
home. 

Many more than one hundred thousand of the circular question- 
naires were returned with answers; about thirty hearings were 
held ; following a suggestion made by the President in a subse- 
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quent letter to the commission, meetings were held in great num- 
bers of rural schoolhouses in many parts of the country for the 
purpose of discussing the questions that the commission had 
raised, and a heavy correspondence began at once to arise. It was 
evident that the general public was ready for a discussion on 
country life. Probably no single movement set out by President 
Roosevelt gained more instant recognition or aroused more com- 
ment. 

Some of the comment was unfavourable, largely from a mis- 
understanding of the purpose of the commission. Many persons 
supposed that the commission was to engage in “uplift” work, 
and this was resented by many farmers and by some of the agri- 
cultural newspapers. The purpose of the commission, however, 
was in no sense to “uplift” the farmer, as the word is commonly 
understood, but merely to make an exploration of the general field 
for the purpose of determining whether there are conditions in 
rural civilisation of which the Government should take cognisance. 

The commission submitted its report to the President on 
January 23rd, 1909. This report comprises about fifty printed 
pages. It is in two parts: a brief introductory review or sum- 
mary that may be used by the Press; and the main report of the 
commission, comprising about fifty pages. The commission 
naturally confined itself to a bold general statement of the problem, 
leaving all investigation into specific questions to be made later in 
case the commission is continued or some other body is empowered 
to prosecute the work. 

The commission arranged the “main special deficiencies” of 
country life under six general heads, as follows :—1. Disregard of 
the inherent rights of land workers: (a) Speculative holdings of 
lands, (b) monopolistic control of streams, (c) wastage and con- 
trol of forests, (d) restraint of trade, (e) remedies for the disregard 
of the inherent rights of the farmer. 2. Highways. 3. Soil deple- 
tion and its effects. 4. Agricultural labour : (a) Statement of the 
general problem, (b) the question of intemperance, (c) develop- 
ment of local attachments of the farm labourer. 5. Health in the 
open country. 6. Woman’s work on the farm. 

“The general corrective forces that should be set in motion ” 
were described as a need of agricultural or country life surveys 
which should take stock in detail of the agricultural and rural 
conditions, in order that the local facts may be secured on which 
to build a scientifically and economically sound rural civilisation ; 
the need of a redirected education that shall train the youth by 
means of the objects with which they associate and the usual 
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affairs of life ; the necessity of better organisation, both economic 
and social; the need that the country church shall be energised 
and shall recognise its social as well as its religious obligations ; 
and the need of developing personal ideals in respect to rural 
affairs and to local leadership. 

Incidentally, the commission suggested a number of minor 
directions in which some of the deficiencies of country life may 
probably be corrected. Among these suggestions was one for a 
thorough-going investigation by experts of the middleman system 
of handling farm products, coupled with a general inquiry into the 
farmer’s disadvantages in respect to taxation, transportation rates, 
co-operative organisations, and credit ; an inquiry into the control 
and use of streams of the United States with the object of pro- 
tecting the people in their ownership and of saving them so far as 
necessary to agricultural uses; the establishing of a highway 
engineering service to be at the call of the States in working out 
a national highway method and system ; the establishing of parcels 
post and postal savings banks; increasing the powers of the 
national Government in respect to the control of public health ; 
the encouragement of a system of educational extension work in 
rural communities through all the agricultural colleges; the en- 
largement of the United States Bureau of Education; careful 
attention to farmers’ interests in legislation on national matters. 
The report makes a number of other suggestions for subsequent 
studies and investigations. 

The report of the commission was published in a very limited 
edition for the use of Congress, and is not now available for 
general distribution. The large amount of material that was 
collected by the commission has not been studied or digested. 
The whole enterprise awaits further action by the President and 


Congress. 
Communicated by the Correspondent of the Royal Economic Society 


Jor the United States, through the courtesy of Professor Bailey. 





WASTING ASSETS AND INCOME TAX. 


THE recent contribution to this subject by Mr. P. D. Leake, 
F.C.A.,! in a plea for reform in the official method of computing 
taxable profits, expresses in many of its contentions what must 
be the opinion of the majority of those who consider the time has 
arrived for a revision of the income tax system. The separate 


1 «Tncome Tax on Capital.” Gee & Co. 
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subjects of expenditure at present penalised that have to be re- 
viewed as proper deductions from profits are very numerous, and 
an enunciation of the principles involved may be the best method 
of dealing concisely with those upon which there is fair agree- 
ment. First, the present subtle distinctions between the schedules 
of the tax should not be prejudicial to a trader, who, owning 
premises for trade purposes, is said to bear some expenses quad 
owner and not qué trader, when trade is actually the whole end 
in view, and the reason for the charges. Under this may perhaps 
be included some allowance for depreciation of buildings assessed 
Schedule A. Further anomalies exist because of the distinction 
between Schedules D and E. Secondly, the numerous expenses 
which are necessary to a business, not to earn specially the profits 
of a given or single year, but to improve or give earning power 
for a number of years, which, at the same time, have not built 
up a lasting asset, should be favourably considered. Included in 
these are costs for renewing capital, legal expenses of partnerships, 
leases, &c., and certain well-defined preliminary expenses—what 
may be called the “highest common factor” of initial costs for 
limited companies. Thirdly, the element of capital in terminable 
annuities and analogous payments should be distinguished. An 
examination of the argument in judicial decisions, and in the 
evidence before Lord Ritchie’s Departmental Committee in 1905, 
will show that the position has been greatly altered by the intro- 
duction of the principle of differentiation between permanent and 
precarious incomes in the 1907 Budget. Fourthly, the whole 
expenses of getting minerals—where the wasting corpus bears 
income tax—should be allowed. 

Much is made of the fact that accountancy and industry were 
not fully developed in 1842, and too little of the fact that the 
tax was regarded as a temporary impost. In a temporary tax 
the object was to raise a revenue with a rough approximation to 
equality from all, and great regard could hardly be paid to fine 
questions involving calculations of long-period effects. In many 
judicial decisions involving the much-criticised interpretation of 
the word “capital,” the income tax system in expression and 
intention has been distinguished, almost with regret, from ideal 
economic conditions, and the lawyers have by no means been 
under any misapprehension in the matter. Whilst the claim for 
an amended system has great and growing force, it is only a 
rough improvement that is possible. An ideal system, taking into 
account all the fine issues involved in the question of wasting 
assets and the distinctions between “capital” and “income,” is 
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out of the question when the administration of the tax is con- 
sidered. 

The position of mineral properties as wasting assets unfairly 
treated by the tax, is worthy of further consideration. Mr. Leake 
founds his argument upon the case of a mine purchased outright, 
probably because it most clearly shows the subject of criticism. 
But such a case is not by any means the universal one, and an 
examination of other cases is essential. A landowner, having 
discovered minerals, wishes to profit by them. He has, broadly, 
three courses open to him :—(a) To work them himself, and by 
their produce to realise their “original value”—adopting for a 
moment terms to suit the idea embodied in the proposed reform— 
plus “profits” (or remuneration for management, enterprise, and 
capital invested). (b) To lease them and receive the “original 
value ” by royalties and dead rent, leaving “profits ” to the lessee. 
(c) To sell the “original value” outright for one sum, and leave 
“profits” to the purchaser. Allowing in each case the working 
expenses, income tax is paid on the whole produce, both “original 
value” and “profit.” In (a) it is borne by the owner. In (6) 
it is borne on the “profits” by the lessee, and on the “original 
value” by the owner, because tax is deducted by the lessee from 
royalties and dead rent. In (c) it is suggested that tax on 
“profits” is borne by the purchaser, and also that on “original 
value,” because the asset represented by the purchase price is 
finally worthless, and the purchaser has paid tax on the whole 
product. But is this view of the incidence in (c)—though exceed- 
ingly common—the correct one? The mining industry, for most 
minerals, is subject to free competition. Capital and enterprise 
in front of any proposed undertaking can take it, or leave it to 
seek more advantageous openings elsewhere, and so far as their 
reward is concerned, the industry is, taking the average, fairly in 
equilibrium with other forms of business. Moreover, the direct 
purchase method is not the only way of approach, for alternatives 
(a) and (b) are available. In short, all the conditions are present 
for a complete shifting back of any exceptional, calculable burdens 
on profits. Is it to be understood that the purchase price would 
be exactly the same whether the purchaser had to pay this tax 
on the wasting asset or not? If the “original value” is generally 
so closely ascertainable as Mr. Leake suggests, the total income 
tax to be paid thereon, apart from that on extra “profits,” is also 
approximately known, and to suggest that the real value of the 
consideration payable in both cases is the same, and yet that the 
original owner bears the tax under (b)—as he actually does by 
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deduction—and the purchaser bears it under (c) is almost a con- 
tradiction in terms. There must be a very strong tendency for 
the consideration (c) to be less than the real consideration (capi- 
talised and discounted gross royalties, &c.) under (b) by the lump 
sum of the tax, which appears to be a special disability to this class 
of profits. If, however, it be held that the “original value” 
should not be charged to tax, it would be necessary—to be con- 
sistent—for the royalties and dead rent to be exempt under (b), 
and for a special calculation to be made under (a) for something 
which represents “original” value, so that tax should be levied 
only on the balance of “profits” —in short, to tax such of the 
profits as are “earned,” and to exempt those freely given by 
nature. But this is surely opposed to the trend of modern opinion, 
which, so far from specially favouring spontaneous wealth occupy- 
ing such an exceptional position, is disposed to regard it as 
capable of bearing an extra burden. It would clearly be possible for 
minerals to be discovered and wholly worked out in the lifetime 
of one owner without tax of any kind being paid thereon. There 
seems to be no valid reason for departing from the old principles 
by which annual value for rating purposes is determined, nor for 
altering the existing system under which the burden of income 
tax really reaches the owner first conscious of the existence of 
computable mineral wealth. 

In his classification, Mr. Leake makes the statement that a 
leasehold is “not an inherently wasting asset,” but this is surely 
to confuse the right in a subject with the subject itself. A lease 
for twenty-one years from 1885 is not a brick-and-mortar pro- 
perty, but a right to its use, and quite independent of the owner- 
ship of the right, other things being equal, it must be worth 
less in the market in 1900 than it was in 1890. It is rightly 
stated that the administrative difficulty of making allowance for 
its wasting value is against any change, but it is also important 
that if the allowance were made, the Revenue would get no 
quid pro quo (as against the larger tax received from a freehold 
of equal annual value) unless tax were collected from the owner 
upon the lump sum paid as premium or part consideration. But 
the argument that there is then no hardship on the lessee is not 
valid. A man buys a business for £1,000, and at the end of 
twenty-one years, on the expiration of his lease, sells it for the 
same sum. The whole amount paid for the use of the premises 
is a fair deduction in computing the total profits of the period, 
but if he paid £1,000 premium he has not recovered tax thereon 
(by deduction), and has borne the duty himself on a real expense. 
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It may be urged that the argument as to the shifting 
back of the total tax in the case of a mine is applicable here, 
and that the consideration he pays to go in is really less than it 
would have been by the total tax exceptionally suffered. But the 
cases are quite different. The use of land and buildings is a 
common requirement of all business, often with urgency as to 
time and place, and the owner is generally in such a superior 
position, especially in the renewal of a lease, that the conditions 
are not favourable for really shifting back the burden to any 
extent. 

The law and practice have been much modified from time to 
time with regard to their application to the wasting asset, 
machinery and plant. Mr. Leake, in throwing upon surveyors 
of taxes the blame of disallowing properly measured “wear and 
tear” charges and substituting their own calculations “upon an 
arbitrary percentage off the reducing balance of cost,” refers to 
that method as “altogether wrong in principle,” and implies that 
it is not one generally recognised in the world of commerce and 
accountancy. But this method of allowing upon the “written 
down value,” and not upon the original cost, is not an official 
invention, but is very widespread indeed, being almost universal, 
for instance, in the printed accounts of the cotton industry. Any 
method is arbitrary to some extent, but that this is “wrong in 
principle” is debatable. The arbitrary element can be reduced to 
@ minimum by close attention to the facts relating to the average 
“life” of the machinery in question. Neither method gives a 
true result at any given stage in that life. It is beyond human 
ingenuity to fix a rate that will; over a wide number of similar 
assets, always make the balance-sheet value correspond with the 
facts, and uniformity of practice is essential. The suggestion that 
the auditors’ and valuers’ recommendation annually should be 
accepted, regardless of such uniformity, because it is checked by 
the shareholders’ desire for dividends, is based too much on 
public company experience, and ignores the wide field of private 
enterprise where accounts can be submitted for tax purposes, and 
there would be no limit to claims that could be urged. The 
“prime cost” method is not inapplicable where the original sub- 
ject—such as a ship—is not much affected by subsequent addition, 
for, a record being kept of annual allowances, the allowance ceases 
when the asset is wiped out. However carefully an average life 
is determined, some ships must exceed that average, so that we 
have the anomaly of a vessel written down to nil on paper sailing 
at an obvious value on sea. Moreover, if at this stage such a 
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vessel is sold, and still used, the arrangement of wear and tear 
allowance with the purchaser—who naturally wants one—is a 
matter of difficulty where the full cost has already been allowed to 
the vendor. The “written down value” method has at least the 
merit of never losing the asset entirely, and it can be arranged 
so that over a vast number of cases the value is written down to 
a nominal figure in the same time that the machine itself reaches 
a nominal value. Where there are constant additions it obviates 
the necessity for a record that would become cumbrous and com- 
plicated, for it is only necessary to record the value of the previous 
year and to add the new expenditure. It may be observed that 
neither the officials nor the Board of Inland Revenue are the 
final“authority in such matters. In most of the staple industries 
the rates in force have been approved by the District Commis- 
sioners, who have usually wide experience themselves of the in- 
dustry, and against whose decision in the matter of a rate per 
cent. the officials have no appeal. It is necessary to consider 
whether a diminished value is value as a saleable asset or as a 
producing agent—two connected but by no means identical things, 
in the present state of industry, where producing capacity may 
be little impaired though saleable value is poor because of recent 
improvements in type. In any case, with the present method 
adjusted and the allowance for obsolescence, machinery as a wast- 
ing asset has full treatment in the majority of cases. Except in 
cases of hopelessly declining businesses, the allowance of renewals 
instead of wear and tear for furniture, &c., meets the case, and 
could act slightly to the advantage of private traders who had, in 
renewal, gradually, though almost unconsciously, improved their 
type of stock out of profits. 

Before leaving the subject of depreciation, it is important to 
note that the allowance is not admitted as an ordinary trading 
expense deductable before arriving at the balance of profit and 
striking the average, but is taken off from the average. So, in 
a typical case where, from bad years, an average fell to £500, and 
the proper allowance for wear and tear was £1,000, the assess- 
ment stood £500—£500 wear and tear (duty “nil”), and the 
balance of £500 was never given credit for (or, if the average was 
a loss, no part of the £1,000 was ever obtained). This constituted 
a real grievance, and the Finance Act of 1907, in allowing such 
unused balances to be carried forward indefinitely to future years, 
until they were exhausted, gave the first real recognition to the 
fact that the tax has “come to stay,” and that its effects “in the 
long run” must be considered. But owing to the fact that 
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“wear and tear” is not a working expense but an allowance, we 
have a very curious and somewhat anomalous result. Depre- 
ciation, though admittedly real, is not susceptible of exact 
measurement, but is an actuarial calculation, and yet it now 
stands in a far superior position to ascertained and definite 
expenses incurred in hard cash. Such expenses may have the 
effect of giving a definite known loss for a number of years. If 
such years of loss are isolated, they are duly worked off, in the 
averages, against years of profit, but if they occur in succession 
the taxpayer may lose the “benefit” of some of them in his 
averages. This may be seen by taking a hypothetical case with 
six years’ losses in succession. Whether the aggregate tax over 
a series of years exceeds tax on the aggregate profit depends upon 
this isolation or succession, and the anomaly could only be rectified 
by allowing a minus average (or average loss) to be carried forward 
against future average profits. At present relief is granted only 
where taxed income is received from other sources, and this is by 
no means equivalent. Thus depreciation of machinery now stands 
in a satisfactory and even favoured position, and it is no longer 
upon this line that the main criticism of the tax can be directed. 
J. C. STAMP 





AUCTIONEERS AND AUCTIONS. 


It is very easy to become an auctioneer: the man whose 
ambition it should be to say “Going, going, gone!”—I say 
“should be” because this popular expression is unknown to 
auctioneers—has only to pay £10 to Somerset House for his 
licence and to invest a few shillings in the indispensable tool, and 
there he is—a full-fledged knight of the hammer! At all events, 
this is how I commenced business. But I had a fair knowledge 
of what I intended selling, had attended several hundred auction 
sales, and had received a good all-round business training. 

Soon after I became an auctioneer I joined the Auctioneers’ 
Institute, membership of which is useful and desirable in many 
ways: it affords a strong presumption of competency and 
integrity ; at the periodical meetings papers on a variety of 
subjects are read ; the Council includes men of wide professional 
and legal knowledge who are most generous in placing time and 
labour at the disposal of members in any sort of difficulty. It 
may be mentioned that the Council is also imbued with a very 
strict sense of discipline. Woe betide the member who has 
perhaps been rather easy-going in the interpretation of one of 
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his “conditions of sale,” to the possible detriment of one of his 
vendors, who promptly lodges a complaint with the Council. He 
will probably be lectured and chided until he feels more like a 
naughty schoolboy than an independent business man. Still, he 
knows perfectly well what a mockery of justice a civil action 
frequently is, not to speak of the terrible loss of time and money 
involved ; and he regards as infinitely preferable a jury of experts 
(not law-court “experts”), even if they are a little inclined to 
be fair to his accuser to the point of partiality. 

The Auctioneers’ Institute interests itself in raising the status 
of the profession, an ambition that might be misunderstood by 
people who are not aware that the trader-auctioneer—the man 
who is more or less interested as a dealer in what he sells by 
auction—is regarded with suspicion by his professional brethren. 
The typical Londoner has long ago decided that refinement and 
taste are in reality more a question of income than of occupation ; 
and he acts accordingly : What the auctioneer means when he 
talks about raising the status of his profession is not that the 
dirty distraint work (which, by the way, only falls to the lot of 
men connected with certain classes of business) should be shifted 
on to other shoulders, but that a man acting in a fiduciary capacity 
should not only be fully qualified in every way for the work he 
undertakes to perform but should also not be personally interested 
either as a buyer or a seller in his own sales. It is the question of 
the inside and outside stockbroker over again. There have appar- 
ently always been a good many auctioneers possessing both wealth 
and standing; but it is comparatively recently that there has 
generally existed the feeling that professional auctioneers must 
organise themselves for individual advancement and mutual 
protection. 

One circumstance in connection with auctioneers has 
frequently struck me as rather remarkable : although their number 
is considerable, and although it is so easy to become an auctioneer, 
I do not remember a single failure of any importance. London 
Stock Exchange failures are uncomfortably frequent; the abuse 
of trust funds by solicitors ended in interference by the Govern- 
ment : but auctioneers seem to have a most wholesome sense of 
what acting in a fiduciary capacity should mean. I mention this 
because in my opinion the various corporate bodies could with 
great advantage to their members and their members’ clients form 
a guarantee fund by compelling each member to contribute a 
certain percentage of his gross professional income to a common 
fund, the money being invested and each member’s unrequired 
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portion being returned to him on resignation or retirement ; and 
an idea of this sort would apparently be easy to carry into practice 
where the number of failures is small. One of the many questions 
now agitating members of the London Stock Exchange is that 
concerning the payment of commission to outsiders; and one of 
the reasons why bankers, for instance, share the commission of 
“House” members is that bankers’ clients who desire to buy or 
sell stocks and shares frequently prefer to have a bank’s guarantee 
behind that of the stockbroker. 

The strong revival in various quarters of the corporate spirit 
is so important that it must be my excuse for still further deferring 
a few remarks about auctions themselves. 

In my opinion one factor making for combination is the 
readiness with which people nowadays bring actions against other 
people for damages. Personally, I thoroughly sympathise with 
this tendency : it makes for efficiency and good service. Still, it 
has drawbacks from the producer’s point of view, and he feels 
the need of protection and support by and from those who under- 
stand his position and its difficulties: hence the comparatively 
novel sight of business rivals meeting together in a large room, 
listening, prior to a chat and a cup of coffee, to a paper by a 
clever barrister explaining, among other details, what “‘reason- 
able care” (in making a valuation, for instance) means. When 
a man who receives a few guineas for a valuation may subse- 
quently find himself involved in an action for damages amount- 
ing to thousands of pounds, people interested become anxious to 
find out exactly where they would stand if they had to face a 
judge and jury under such circumstances. It is sometimes very 
difficult to value a thing. An able valuer knows what a thing 
“ought to fetch,’ but what it does fetch often astonishes him 
more than anyone else. Probably our jack-in-the-box Bank rate 
adversely influences “market sentiment” a good deal: specula- 
tors are encouraged one moment and even investors and other 
ordinary buyers discouraged the next. It is disgraceful that our 
greedy banks should collectively hold in gold little more than 
5 per cent. of their liabilities on drawing accounts: their 
individual balance-sheets do not disclose the true position for 
many reasons, chiefly because a large part of what they regard 
as cash is really represented by various securities held by the 
Bank of England. 

Now, when people of the same trade or profession form any sort 
of association it is safe to assume that sooner or later there will be 
some talk, at any rate, about insufficient remuneration : the average 
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producer is a born Protectionist, just as the average consumer 
is a born Free Trader! Anyhow, there has been the feeling 
among many members of the Auctioneers’ Institute that a 
minimum fee or commission should be charged for certain 
services. There is no pressure of any sort that I am aware of : 
simply a rather general feeling that, although each member 
should please himself in the matter, no one should go below a 
recognised limit. I cannot attempt to discuss the tendency here ; 
it does not do to assume that it is bad; IJ presume one effect 
@ minimum rate has is to weed out weak, independent members. 
But it is a fact that this tendency is growing; and I therefore 
make no excuse for again referring to the London Stock 
Exchange, especially as it is sometimes mere chance whether an 
investment is sold by an auctioneer or through a stockbroker. 
The following extract from an article in the Financial News 
explains itself; the first two members seem to be vulgar 
Protectionists, while the title “philosophical pessimist” would 
seem to fit the third member :— 

“Let us have a fixed minimum, I say,” remarked one broker, 
vehemently. “If members want to charge a high rate, let them 
do so; but there ought to be a minimum, which will prevent us 
from undercutting each other for farthings. It’s a game of ‘ dog 
eat dog’ now, whereas if we had a fixed rate, below which no 
one must go, then everybody would have a fair chance. What 
is more, it would bring back to the ‘ House’ the influence of 
personality. A man used to be able to get business on the 
strength of his friendships and his personal influence; but 
nowadays a client goes where he can get his work done cheapest.” 

“A fixed minimum,” joined in another member, “would enable 
us to compete against the German banks, who will work almost 
for nothing.” 

In Shorter’s Court still another opinion was obtained. “It’s 
no use making a fixed minimum. The foreigners would be sure 
to undercut us by some means or other. Besides, how are you 
to check them? Only by instituting an inquisitorial system, 
which no Committee dare assent to. No; leave us as we are.” 

Now a few words about auctions. In a well-conducted sale 
the strictest impartiality is exercised by the auctioneer as between 
the vendors and the buyers, the vendors individually, and the 
buyers individually. This is more difficult sometimes than it 
appears : impartiality may be active as well as passive ; and this 
is the case when any buyer or seller tries to exceed the bounds 
of fair play in the desire to buy cheap or sell dear. It must be 
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remembered that the sale attendance frequently includes both 
dealers and private buyers, and that the former would be very 
pleased if the latter bought from them instead of bidding against 
them. As a matter of fact, the only collusion that takes place 
is generally of a comparatively harmless kind; even two dukes 
would probably “toss for it” if it were a question of competing 
at auction for a handy little sporting property that each badly 
wanted and that each was prepared to pay a more or less fancy 
price for; the average auctioneer likes to obtain good average 
prices for what he sells : high prices will drive some of his useful 
buyers away because they have wasted their time, and low prices 
will cause property and effects generally to pass his door by. 

Anything sold by auction will have a tendency to fetch more 
than the average dealer would give for it and less than the 
average dealer would take for it. 

The great drawback to the auction from the possible pur- 
chaser’s point of view is the uncertainty as to whether or not 
time will be wasted in examining and bidding for something 
that he may be unsuccessful in obtaining : it is therefore obvious 
that many people for this reason prefer to pay rather more for 
anything purchased by private treaty or from dealers. But on 
the other hand, there are so many people nowadays who are 
chiefly anxious to get or to pay “a fair price,” and who regard 
a properly conducted auction sale as the best test of current 
value. 

When I first held auctions I had a fixed idea of the justice 
of a sliding scale of commission, but soon found that simplicity 
was preferred to abstract justice. I therefore quickly abandoned 
my sliding scale in favour of an all-round rate. Later experience 
suggested that a uniform rate was fairer as well as more simple 
than a de-gressive rate: the question of joint cost as between 
different vendors is in practice most complicated. 

I always mentioned my charges in advertisements, and was 
rewarded when an American said to me: “I have come to you, 
Mr. Plumridge, with this business because you are the only 
philatelic auctioneer in the ‘ Post Office Directory’ that states his 
charge in black and white. It is quite as easy for a man to say 
what his charge is as to say ‘ particulars of charges on applica- 
tion.’” This practice has grown during the short time which has 
elapsed since I gave up auctioneering, and in fact seems to be 
extending in all directions where it has hitherto been considered 
“unprofessional.” 

Sales by tender are frequently conducted by auctioneers, but 
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they seem to be dying out, as the consumer does not apparently 
understand them, and anyhow declines to make use of them. 
Had the British Government invited tenders for its loans during 
the South African War,’ the issues would unquestionably have 
fallen into the hands of a few clever dealers, who would probably 
have made a much larger profit than the public made (on paper). 

In conclusion I might advance the opinion that the auctioneer- 
ing profession is a growing one: so many people—including an 
Oxford head-master and a parson (I speak with bated breath, 
but some persons are terribly economic)—discontented with their 
present vocations, have asked my advice as to its prospects. 

H. WILFRED PLUMRIDGE 





MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE IN GERMANY. 


At the September meeting of the Verein fiir Social Politik, 
Prof. Fuchs, of Tiibingen, read a paper on municipal under- 
takings, describing conditions in Germany exclusively, and the 
conditions in other countries pretty fully. Professor Fuchs men- 
tioned no less than eighteen different departments in municipal 
undertakings which might be found in German towns. In the 
case of electricity works, he reported that only 8 per cent. of the 
municipalities have their own works, but that the number is 
growing. It is of interest to note that, on the whole, profits from 
electricity were not so great as those from gas, especially in the 
small towns. In the case of public slaughter-houses, again, 
municipalities held a monopoly, not in order to reap profits, but 
solely for hygienic reasons. A few figures will show the extent 
to which municipal slaughter-houses exist. Of forty-one towns 
in Germany with over 100,000 inhabitants, thirty-nine have their 
own slaughter-houses ; of forty-four towns with between 50,000 
and 100,000 inhabitants, forty-three have their own; and in 134 
towns of between 20,000 and 50,000, there are 101. As to 
trams, it would seem that at present municipal tramways are not 
as extended as the Society for Social Reform would like, but a 
strong tendency towards municipalisation is showing itself. 
Finally, of all municipal undertakings in Germany, the water- 
works appear to be the most popular, and in every case they are 
very profitable concerns. 

The municipal movement was of later growth in Italy than 
in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, or England, for in Italy the 


1 See Prof. Bastable’s Public Finance, (1903 ed.), p. 641. 
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national idea held possession of men’s minds. But when the 
nation got its independence, it was only to be expected that 
municipal problems would become pressing; and, influenced no 
doubt by the ideal of the ancient city states no less than by that 
of the medizval republics, the League of Italian Municipalities 
was formed in 1901. The influence of the Socialists in most of 
the municipal bodies made itself very strongly felt at first; but 
now men of all parties agree about the extension of municipal 
undertakings. At the present time, Italy stands on a level with 
most of the States of Western Europe in this respect. The only 
exceptions to the general rule are France and Belgium, where 
the municipalities have little else but their own waterworks. 

Summing up, Prof. Fuchs came to the conclusion that no 
general rule could be laid down. People had accused their Society 
of helping forward Socialism. For his part, he believed that 
every case should be considered on its own merits, and wherever 
a municipal undertaking appeared to make for social welfare, it 
ought to be encouraged and advocated. 

It was just this aspect of municipal undertakings that the next 
speaker, Dr. Mombert, of Freiburg in Breisgau, dealt with. He 
pointed out that the municipality, in its capacity both as 
consumer and producer, could bring influence to bear on the 
condition of the working classes. As consumer, for example, a 
municipality can insist on the best possible treatment of workers 
employed by those firms with which it deals. And it can itself 
be a model employer. As to profits, no legitimate criticism can 
be levelled at municipalities when they make it their aim to 
increase these as much as possible. At the same time, it ought 
always to be borne in mind that, from the economic point of 
view, the race for profits ought not to be the primary object of 
municipalities. It may lead to over-municipalisation, and that 
in its turn may check advances in technical knowledge, which, 
after all, tend to the advantage of the whole community. 

Dr. Mombert, in a second paper, went on to consider one 
aspect of his first paper rather more fully. He dealt with German 
municipalities as employers of labour, and drew the attention of 
his audience to the fact that the number of municipal employees 
was growing. In 1907 there were 120,000 of them in Germany, 
Berlin having 17,893 and Hamburg 15,192. Three great con- 
siderations were generally found in the policy of the German 
municipalities with regard to the treatment of their workers :— 
(1) Regulations were laid down for all workers; there was no 
special treatment of workers in particular industries; (2) efforts 
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were made to give workers a certain stability in their employ- 
ment, thus removing the curse of uncertainty; (3) wages were 
fixed, not necessarily according to the market rate, but on a scale. 
Furthermore, weekly and monthly wages took the place of pay- 
ment by the hour or the day; better facilities than in private 
concerns were given to make the grievances of the workers heard ; 
and periods for notice on either side were fairly long. 

It was in their wages policy that municipalities were best able 
to show a sense of their responsibility. Dr. Mombert laid stress 
on the fact that municipalities now pretty generally recognised 
that in fixing a minimum wage they must be actuated by different 
motives from those which govern private concerns. They must 
be guided, not so much by the market rate, but by what is an 
efficiency’ wage. Hence the cases where differences were made 
between wages of married and single men. In theory it all 
sounded very well, but in practice there was room for improve- 
ment. To take but one instance. For 1902 the average wages 
of municipal employees was 3°28 marks a day; for 1907 they 
were 3°76 marks, thus showing an increase of 14°6 per cent. 
This increase is not great, and when the real wages are con- 
sidered, the increase shrinks still more, since prices rose in the 
period given. On the whole, Dr. Mombert seemed to think that, 
under this head, the condition of the workers under municipalities 
was no better than of those in private concerns. The same held 
good with regard to hours of labour. The ten hours day was 
still the rule, though it must be added that in the period from 1902 
to 1907 the number of workers with a less than ten hours day 
had doubled. But their actual number was still very small. In 
1907 one-half of all municipal employees in Germany still worked 
ten hours or more each day. 

Despite one or two encouraging facts to which Dr. Mombert 
alluded, his summing-up showed that while on paper the condition 
of the workers under municipalities was quite good, in reality 
it was often worse, and but seldom better, than in private under- 
takings, since the paper schemes were never fully carried out. 
Accordingly, municipal employees were forced to organise them- 
selves into Trade Unions of their own. Their end in view was 
to improve their lot ; the means to that end, strikes. Dr. Mombert 
sympathised with these unions, remarking that they were quite 
justifiable under the prevailing conditions. 

Views such as these were not likely to be allowed to pass 
without criticism ; the discussion, therefore, which followed was 
most interesting. All schools of thought made themselyes heard, 
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To begin with, there were speakers like Dr. Liicke, who defended 
the municipalities, excusing their slackness by asserting that they 
lacked the means to bring about the improvements they would 
all wish to see. As it was, local rates were high enough ; it would 
not be good policy to make them higher. Incidentally, Dr. 
Liicke pointed out that municipal loans were not very popularly 
received in stock exchange and banking circles. But Dr. Liicke’s 
plea did not satisfy Herr Mohs, the representative of the National 
Union of Municipal Employees. He complained bitterly of the 
conditions in municipal employment, especially that wages were 
lower than in private undertakings ; and blamed the municipalities 
for their policy in this respect. His facts about wages were, 
indeed, contradicted by other speakers, but on the whole he 
made out a good case for his position. This was strengthened by 
the speech of Dr. von Firth, of Vienna, who stated that before 
workers were employed by the Vienna municipality they had to 
give their word of honour that they were not social democrats or 
German nationalists ! 

So far the discussion had been fairly calm, but Prof. Alfred 
Weber, of Heidelberg, spoke with a good deal of feeling. He 
deplored the necessity of a bureaucracy in modern times. He 
admitted that it was inevitable : it was one of the results of the 
- principle of the division of labour. But he was concerned by the 
fact that very often the bureaucratic machine crushed out per- 
sonality ; that the man of character and principles seldom suc- 
ceeded in its service. Moreover, the political parties had got hold 
of the bureaucratic machine, and from their influence it was most 
essential that it should be freed. As to State Socialism, he was 
of opinion that it could not be avoided: it was a necessity of 
development. To illustrate his view, he mentioned the 
case of the municipalities in the Rhineland and West- 
phalia, which had to face the question, Shall their tramways 
become a private monopoly or shall they take them up them- 
selves? Of course, they adopted the second alternative. And 
once the municipalities become employers of labour, their 
employees must have the right to combine, and even to strike. 
Strikes, in his view, were an absolute social necessity. 

There were many replies to Prof. Weber, the most important 
being that of Prof. Adolf Wagner, who, despite his three score 
years and ten, is as full of youthful enthusiasm as ever. It had 
been the aim of his life to see the spread of municipal under- - 
takings, and he stood there and gave expression to his satisfaction. 
But his enthusiasm is always followed by sound common sense, as 
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those know who have worked with him. He admitted that 
municipal undertakings had their weak spots. But so had most 
human institutions in this world. The question was, Had they 
more weak spots than private undertakings? He held most 
strongly that the advantages were all on the side of municipal 
undertakings. It was the same with bureaucracy. No doubt it 
had its weaknesses. But it also had its excellences, and he 
reminded his hearers of its record in the past. Both the Hohen- 
zollerns and the Hapsburgs had built up their States with the help 
of a splendid bureaucracy no less than with that of their armies. 
But in the present also its record in Germany was good ; certainly 
better than in America, where the corruption of private officials 
was a by-word. 

The optimism of Wagner was not shared by Prof. Max Weber 
(brother of Alfred Weber), of Heidelberg. He doubted the 
excellence of German officials. So did Prof. Schulze-Gevernitz, 
who expressed his complete sympathy with the views of Alfred 
Weber, but regretted that Weber had not suggested any solution. 
For his own part, he believed that it was all a matter of education. 
In England, for example, things in this respect were better 
than in Germany, because the English capitalist receives a better 


education than the German capitalist. 
M. EPSTEIN 





JAPANESE FINANCE. 


I.—InrTROoDUCTORY REMARKS. 


Nowapays trade depression cannot long remain purely local, 
but has a tendency to become universal, affecting more or less 
the rest of the world. As an instance, the last panic which 
prevailed in the United States keenly affected Japan. She had 
not only to suffer with other countries, but perhaps harder than 
others, as the crisis came unfortunately to her before she had 
thoroughly recovered from the far-reaching effects of the great 
Russo-Japanese War. 

She, however, met her commercial and financial trial as 
bravely and patiently as she had the war. Not only did she 
come out unscathed from the trial, but with a firm determina- 
tion to rebuild her finance upon a more solid basis. She at 
once went in for a substantial reduction of expenditure and debt 
in order the more quickly to heal the effects of the war and the 
panic. This fact is worthy of notice, espécially at the time when 
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advanced nations, such as England, Germany, and the United 
States, are going in for expensive military and naval prepara- 
tions. The study, therefore, of Japanese finance may be of 
interest, not only to herself, but to the outside world as well. 


II.— FINANCIAL PROGRAMME. 


In July, 1908, the Saionji Cabinet having resigned, Marquis 
Katsura became Premier and Minister of Finance, laying the 
utmost importance upon financial reform. An entirely new 
scheme was drawn up by Marquis Katsura, the general outline 
of which is as follows :— 

(a) Ordinary expenditure should be covered by ordinary 
revenue, and the works which have been defrayed by the 
issue of bonds in former financial schemes should, if neces- 
sary, be continued by transferring the expenses to the 
account of ordinary expenditure, thereby avoiding the issue 
of new debt bonds except in case of special works of a pro- 
ductive nature such as the Formosan Public Works. 

(b) Retrenchment should be made in all branches of ad- 
ministration, especially in the army and navy. 

(c) In case absolute reduction of expenditure cannot be 
effected, it should be spread over a greater number of years, 
lessening thereby the amount of annual disbursement. 

(d) In order to maintain the price of national debt, bonds 
to the amount of at least 50,000,000 yen should be redeemed 
annually. 

(e) In order to make the railway finance independent and 
self-supporting, special “comptabilité” should be established. 


With these conditions in view, the Budget for 1909-10 was 
compiled and presented to the Diet, which passed it with a very 
slight modification. Compared with those of the preceding 
fiscal years, the figures thus stand :— 





REVENUE. 
1909-10. 1908-09. 
yen. yen. 
ON S65 seasakesvoueds 470,354,136 440,702,485 
Extraordinary .............. 48,575,147 149,031,464 
Total........... 518,929,288 589,733,949 


N.B.—As the railway profit is to be excluded, as explained 
above, 589,733,947 yen for 1908-09 remains after deducting 
37,054,470 yen of the railway profit of the year. 
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EXPENDITURE, 
1909-10, 1908-09. 
yen. yen. 
OPGINDEY 5 isccas ssveresssvedess 404,700,516 896,134,035 
Extraordinary ..........s000 114, 220,595 165,460,799 
cc 518,921,111 561,594,834 


N.B.—Here also the railway loan service of 32,102,792 yen 
and the railway funds of 33,090,793 yen are deducted from the 
total expenditure amounting to 626,788,419 yen in the Budget 
for 1908-09. 

The amount to be transferred to the National Debt Consoli- 
dation Fund in the Budget for 1909-10 is over 153,100,000 yen 
from the general account, and over 29,900,000 yen from special 
“comptabilité” of railway, making the total of over 183,000,000 
yen. Of the above total, the sum to be appropriated for the 
redemption of public bonds is 50,800,000 yen. 

The gross profit from the Imperial Railway for 1909-10 
is over 38,100,000 yen, of which the sum to be transferred to 
the National Public Debt Consolidation Fund for the payment 
of interest on railway loans, &c., is over 29,900,000 yen. Thus 
the net profit stands at over 8,100,000 yen. Of this sum over 
600,000 yen is laid aside as reserve, and the balance of over 
7,500,000 yen is to be appropriated for the construction and im- 
provement of railways. As the expenditure on construction and 
improvement is estimated to be over 29,100,000 yen, the deficiency 
of 21,600,000 yen is to be covered by means of loans. 


ITIT.— FOREIGN CAPITAL. 


As stated in the previous article,’ after national loans issued 
abroad to mect the pressing requirements; municipal loans of 
Tokio and Yokohama; the debentures of the Hokkaido Tanko 
Railway Co., the Kansai Railway Co., and the South Man- 
churian Railway Co., as well as the shares of the Industrial Bank 
of Japan, nothing much was done in the way of “importation of 
foreign capital” for some time. The Imperial Government has 
firmly abstained from raising any new loan since 1907, the last 
one being issued in March, 1907, amounting to £23,000,000. 

The first foreign loan in the year 1909 was that of the Yoko- 
hama City, raised in February, amounting to 648,000 yen, for 
the purpose of enlarging the gas enterprise of that city. The 
price of issue was 95, and the interest 6 per cent. 

In April, 1909, the Osaka municipality loan of £3,084,940 
was issued in London. The conditions were as follows: Price 

1 March number of the Economic JournaL for 1908. 
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of issue, 97; interest, 5 per cent.; term, 30 years, of which the 
first 10 years was to remain unredeemable, and the first charge on 
the revenue from the harbour, the electric tramway, and the 
waterworks. 

The issue of the Nagoya City loan came next in May, 1909, 
amounting to the sum of £800,000, the conditions being: Price 
of issue, 953; interest, 5-per cent. ; term, 35 years, of which the 
first 8 years was to remain unredeemable, and the first charge 
on the revenue of the city water rates. 

The City of Kyoto, then followed with the issue of a loan 
of 45,000,000 francs in Paris in July, 1909. ‘The price of issue 
was 99; interest, 5 per cent.; term, 30 years, of which the first 
10 years was to remain unredeemable, and the first charge was 
on the revenue of the city, from water rates und tramways. 

The last municipal loan floated abroad was £716,500 of the 
Yokohama waterworks loan issued in July, 1909. The conditions 
were as follows: Price of issue, 98; interest, 5 per cent.; term, 
45 years, of which the first 15 years was to remain untouched, 
and the first charge on the subsidy of the National Treasury and 
the revenue from water rates. 

As for private companies, besides the £2,000,000 debentures 
of the Industrial Bank of Japan issued in London and Paris in 
December, 1908, and £4,000,000 debentures of the South Man- 
churian Railway Co. issued in June and December, 1908, there 
are many. But in order to be brief, outstanding foreign capital 
investments are summarised as follows :— 


From England :— 





Amount. 
Kind of companies. No. yen. 
RPI oo veicsecacsssevsrees 1 10,000,000 
RGUWBYE:..:...coccrsseesoses 1 80,000,000 
TPAIRWAYS: ccc. scacevevees 3 6,300,000 
PII acne ca cscsnecseonssixs 1 2,000,000 
URED icc sssasastesevensicees 1 6,000,000 
PEEING ois scscesnvceaveses 3 8,100,000 
Gas enterprise ............ 1 3,000,000 
Paper industry ............ 1 1,500,000 
CUE TAGOSIY.... co scsaesseeencs 1 1,000,000 
Total ci.s.s0<c0s 13 112,900,000 
From France :— 

OO MVAG acess Sicvcsedasceewer 1 10,000,000 
SPIODIOD ac csccssasssenses J 400,000 
WAGES Gaicsscssecencsieeesse 1 250,000 
TORN. 5. ccc veces 3 10,650,000 

From the United States :— 
RDM scicssustavecstexeees 1 2,000,000 
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IV.—FOoREIGN TRADE. 


Exports. Imports. 
Year. yep yen. 
BID iscasndeicasesaeye 321,533,610 488,538,017 
Is cisieisessasssa’s 423,754,892 418,784,108 
BOON ccs nsosusseseoaae 432,412,873 494,467,346 
BIOS nssesesessecdea vee 378,245,673 436, 257,462 


During these four years the imports exceeded the exports, 
except in the year of 1906, and the balance appears at first sight 
rather unfavourable. But a careful and detailed investigation of 
the situation ought to remove uneasiness, as the chief bulk of 
imports consists of machinery and raw material, while that of 
exports consists more or less of manufactured goods, thus proving 
that Japan is gradually transforming herself from an agricultural 
into a manufacturing country. Moreover, in 1908 the general 
depression, the panic in the United States, and the fall of silver 
in China, have caused the export business of Japan to be very 
inactive, thus making the year quite an abnormal one. 


V.—Money MARKET. 

After the buoyancy which prevailed till 1907 there came a 
reaction, and the spirit of enterprise gradually subsided, giving 
rise to more supply and less demand for capital. This is proved 
by the following table of both bank and market rates of interest 
during the last five years in Tokio. 


Bank Rate, 
The Bank of Japan. 
Highest Lowest 
per cent, per cent, 
EIOD vecsonconcsavese 80 7:3 
ROOD . siisesecescesens 8:0 6°6 
BRE: secacesssiesses 7:3 66 
BOS 5 siscecissvnane 73 7:3 
1909 July ...... 6°57 
» August ... 5°84 
MARKET RATE. 
BROS wissen sesauaeds 128 58 
BOOG av cxesivaesrerss 12°8 511 
BD ssexusicomsssee> 117 5'8 
BOIS isacesaesnssees 128 66 
1909 duly ...... 12:0 58 


Frugality and saving habits of the people also had to do with 
the increase of funds, as appears from the statistics of the 
deposits in Tokio associated banks, the deposits of the Osaka 
associated banks, and the Post Office deposits during the period 
1903-09. In that period of half-a-dozen years the deposits in 
those banks has almost exactly doubled, while the Post Office 
deposits have more than trebled. 
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VI.—WAGES AND PRICEs. 
Wages in Japan are steadily rising. This is well shown in 
the following table :— 


1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904, 1905. 1906. 1907. 
yen. yen. yen. yen. yen, yen. yen. yen. 


Farm labourer......... 0:295 0°320 0°323 0:313 0°330 0:320 0°340 0-360 
SMILE cacusg sas uvencsess’ 0°558 0:620 0°598 0°573 0°590 0°640 0-680 0°740 
Shoemaker ............ 0°473 0°505 0°538 0°535 0560 0570 0°580 0580 
Confectioner ............ 0°298 0°315 0°340 0:358 0°330 0:340 0°330 0°360 
COLPODEEY: .006.0000056000 0535 0°593 0583 0588 0:590 0°600 0650 0-750 
EASRUOLOE oscccasssicenens 0540 0°590 0:593 0°605 0°600 0°600 0°650 0-760 
THUG OOLSP osccensc0see 0'585 0°640 0°635 0:650 0:640 0°650 0°730 0-870 
UEMERORS coco: oseacisenene 0:340 0:380 0°370 0:363 0:360 0°380 0°390 0°440 
Blacksmith ...... levees 0-475 0°488 0°515 0523 0°550 0550 0-570 0650 
Cartwright............... 0465 0°498 0-488 0°485 0°470 0°510 0:520 0:630 


According to the above, it will be seen that the rate of rise 
is very considerable. But it is by no means unreasonable, as 
the cost of living has considerably increased. In order to prove 
these facts, we must examine what changes took place in prices. 
The average of index numbers of prices of goods of daily con- 
sumption are as follows :— 


1900. 1907. 1908. 1909. 

January ...... 100 125°75 129-64 117°54 
February ...... 100 126°55 128-32 118-54 
Le 100 126:79 126°57 118-20 
11 | Cee 100 127°61 125-76 118°09 
DEY csc cevecssee 100 127°78 124°89 118-82 
PONG: <<cs50s0000° 100 127°30 122-96 118-75 
POLY. <ssccrecsses 100 126°43 122-70 _ 
August ......... 100 128°12 122°85 _ 
September ... 100 132°54 122°91 

October......... 100 133°61 121°95 — 
November.. ... 100 132-00 120°46 — 
December...... 100 130°66 117°54 — 


Although the fall has set in lately, when compared with 1900 
the rise of general prices is a thing worthy of notice. 


VII.—Customs DouTIEs. 


As our customs tariff was fixed nearly half-a-century ago, at 
the time when our ports were opened to the outside world, it 
is naturally of a very unfair nature and without any underlying 
principle. In 1880 customs house regulations were enacted, but 
they were still subject to the old treaties. Since then some new 
treaties have been concluded, and the Law of Automatic Tariff 
was enacted in 1897 (coming into force from 1899), as well as 
the Law of General Customs Duties in 1899, thus establishing 
the distinction between automatic and conventional tariffs. Again, 
in March, 1906, the Law of Automatic Tariff was revised, coming 
into force in the October of that year. But still unfairness and 
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anomalies remain, and reasonable amendment is to be expected 
in 1911, when the term of the present commercial treaties witi 
foreign countries expires. 

The necessary steps for a thorough investigation of the subject 
are being taken both by the Government and business men. The 
chief points of discussion now are, naturally, whether to adopt 
free trade or protection, and whether to look to the interest of 
the consumer or the producer, &c., &c. But the general desire 
seems to be for fairness and moderation, avoiding extremes. 


VIII.—Concuvsion. 


From what has been mentioned above, it is clear that the 
country is speedily recovering from her past unfavourable con- 
dition, and that her finance is conducted with the same skill and 
wisdom as it was during the war. The general outlook seems 
to be fair and healthy, and if the coming rice crop turns out to be 
rich, a sure recovery of home trade will set in, and, with the 
low rate of interest, a spirit of enterprise will be called forth. 

The late war was indeed a hard trial for Japan, and it was 
feared that it might take many years before she would be able 
to set things right again. But, thanks to the ability of her 
statesmen as well as to the prudence of her people, she was able 
sooner than was expected to make good the after-effects of a 
great war by which economy is apt to be disturbed and national 
finance to be deranged. 

If nothing unforeseen happens, the complete recovery from 
her past wounds will not only be near, but she will be able to 
show to the world that, after all, her aspiration and ambition lie 
in the peaceful works of commercial and industrial progress. 

JUICHI SOYEDA 
(Correspondent for Japan 
to the Royal Economic Society) 





Memoranda by Individual Commissioners on Various Subjects. 
(Royal Commission on Poor Laws and Relief of Distress. 
Appendix. Vol. XII. Cd. 4983. Pp. iv+461. Price 
5s. Td.) 

THE four members of the Commission who have contributed 


to the interesting volume before us are Mr. C. S. Loch, Professor 
Smart, Mrs. Sidney Webb, and the Right Hon. Charles Booth. 
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Their contributions vary both in length and importance. That 
of Mr. Loch comes first, and is far the shortest of them. It 
deals with Poor Law history from the 43 Eliz. to the Amendment 
Act of 1834, containing a short account of the provisions of the 
Elizabethan Act, and a sketch of the “development of thought 
and method” in Poor Law Administration up to 1832. Professor 
Smart more or less takes up his parable where Mr. Loch lays 
his down. He opens with an analysis of the Act of 1832, and a 
section on the Principles of 1834. The third section treats of 
the work of the Poor Law Commission by taking each annual 
report in turn and commenting upon it. This method has the 
advantage of showing the gradual progress of the work from 
year to year. But when he comes to the Poor Law Board (1847- 
1871), he deals with each phase of Pauperism in turn, beginning 
with the ordinary pauper, in whose case he distinguishes four 
administrative periods. The other subjects dealt with are :— 
Education of Pauper Children, Medical Treatment, Emigration, 
Lunacy, Vagrancy, and Irremovability. Finally he devotes a 
last section to the “First Six Years of the Local Government 
Board,” and the Crusade against Out-Relief in the ‘Seventies. 

Mrs. Webb’s object in her memorandum, as she explained in 
her introduction to that part of it which has since appeared in 
book form, is to enable the position and constitution of the Poor 
Law to-day to be fully understood by the aid of the writing of 
its history. The first part deals with the Policy of the Central 
Authority from 1834 till to-day. The opening chapter, entitled 
“The Revolution of 1834,” covers both the Report of 1832 and 
the Act of 1834, and further chapters are given to the Poor Law 
Commissioners and the Poor Law and Local Government Boards ; 
and in each case a short treatment is given to each separate 
problem, or class of paupers, in turn. The second part will, 
perhaps, prove even more interesting. Its subject is the 
‘Medical Services of Poor Law and Public Health Authorities ” 
in various aspects. After an historical introduction, Domiciliary, 
and Institutional, Treatment of the Sick under the Poor Law are 
first taken, then the Public Health Services, and, finally, a few 
short chapters are given to the Conflicts of Rival Authorities, 
Voluntary Agencies and Recommendations. The last two sec- 
tions deal with the history of Poor Law Administration in 
Bradford and Poplar respectively. 

But the Memorandum signed by Mr. Charles Booth will, 
perhaps, have the greatest interest, because it is the first time 
that he has set forth his views on Poor Law Policy as a member 
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of the Commission. For it will be remembered that ill-health 
compelled his retirement from it during the course of the inquiry. 
But we are now given the author’s views on the Reform of the 
Poor Law. The memorandum is divided into two sections: 
Poor Law Unions, and Areas of Poor Law Administration. 
Each of these is accompanied with an abstract of statistics, and 
the latter with two maps. The statistics belonging to section A 
deal with each union in turn, and the other abstract shows the 
counties with their administrative divisions, numbers of paupers 
and number of adjustments likely to be required by the proposed 
new county authorities (Table I.), and the grouping of the unions 
for the proposed Poor Law Boards (Table II.). 

Turning to the memoranda, the second is very short (two 
pages), but the first (Poor Law Unions, England and Wales) is 
fuller, and contains a sketch of the author’s own proposals. It 
has three sections, “The Case for Reform,” ‘Changes Advo- 
cated,” and “Comparisons and Arguments,” in addition to the 
statistical information. The actual proposals are :—Larger areas, 
complete institutional organisation ; more control over coming-in 
and going-out of inmates; closer restriction, with more uniform 
administration, of out-relief ; and recognition of distinct spheres 
for the Poor Law, Public Health, and Voluntary Action in the 


matter of sickness. 
N. B. DEARLE 


Report of the Municipal Taxation Committee for the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 1908-09. Pp. 124. 


THIS report gives us a most interesting picture of municipal 
finance in its undeveloped state. In the United Provinces the 
revenue from octroi is still the main resource of most municipali- 
ties, and it was the obvious disadvantages of this source of 
revenue which gave birth to the inquiry outlined in the present 
paper. Accordingly we find that the subject of octroi taxation 
occupies the greater part of the report. In India, as in other 
countries, the early history of octroi presents two features which 
may still be found surviving here and there. These features are 
(1) that octroi was originally an imperial tax upon which the 
residents of the town had no claim; (2) that octroi began in the 
form of a “terminal tax”—that is to say, a tax on all goods 
entering the town, without any attempt to refund the amount 
paid on goods subsequently exported. In India the Central 
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Government has entirely renounced its revenue from octroi in 
favour of the municipalities, but a vestige of the early type is 
still found in Italy, where the octroi income is divided between 
the municipalities and the State. “Terminal taxes,” however, 
have not yet disappeared from India, and show no signs of doing 
so, in spite of the prohibitions and disapproval of the Central 
Government. Indeed, there seems to be a constant tendency for 
the orthodox octroi to relapse into a terminal tax; and this ten- 
dency would seem to follow inevitably from the inherent vices 
of the system. The advantages of octroi as a source of revenue 
may be outlined as follows: It is a productive tax which grows 
with the prosperity of the town. It falls on a class which could 
not otherwise be taxed, and it escapes the unpopularity which 
attaches to direct taxation in India. It is collected from a small 
and intelligent class, or else from small traders who, as one 
witness described it, have become used to suffering by force of 
habit. On the other hand, the disadvantages of octroi are many. 
The establishment or amendment of an octroi schedule is an 
operation which requires a greater knowledge of economic con- 
ditions than is usually possessed by municipal boards, and there 
is always a danger that changes may be made for the benefit of 
certain interests rather than for the benefit of the town at large. 
The cost of collection is very heavy, the average cost throughout 
the provinces being about 14°2 per cent. of the net income from 
octroi. This involves the employment of a poorly-paid staff of 
officials who make up for the smallness of their pay by the multi- 
plicity of their exactions. Much trouble is caused to railway 
passengers by the examination -of luggage. “The difficulty is 
specially felt when there are women in the party. In such cases 
it is alleged in some places that unless the demands of the staff 
are satisfied, the whole of the baggage is ransacked, and the 
underclothing of the females of the party exposed to ribald jest.” 
But the two most glaring evils of the octroi system are the ad 
valorem assessment and the refund procedure. The assessment 
of a tax ad valorem necessarily involves delay ; the goods are often 
damaged during examination, and the inspection of invoices leads 
to the revelation of trade secrets. Such an assessment also en- 
courages the subordinate officials to display a becoming zeal by 
charging duty on every article which can conceivably be brought 
within the range of the octroi schedule. “In Allahabad a bottle 
of hair-wash was imported by passenger train, and after vain 
attempts had been made to include it for octroi purposes amongst 
chemicals (which it was stated not to contain) it was classed as 
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‘eggs,’ as part of its composition was the white of eggs.” lt 
it possible that the evils of the ad valorem assessment might be 
avoided, but there would seem to be no escape from the defects 
inherent in the refund procedure. The committee made extended 
inquiries upon this point, and are able to state that as a rule the 
expense and worry of obtaining a refund are practically equivalent 
to the amount of the refund itself. In practice, therefore, an 
octroi system would seem to be equivalent to a terminal tax, and 
that at a very high rate. It is obvious that if no refunds were 
made, the scale of duties could be lowered without any loss of 
revenue. Therefore, since refunds confer no real benefit upon 
through trade, it would be an unmixed benefit to replace octroi 
by a “terminal tax.” Here the committee join issue with the 
opinions of the Government of India as laid down in a resolution 
of 1899, which runs as follows: “Even in the Presidency towns 
it has been observed that proposals to impose a terminal tax for 
local purposes with no exemptions or refunds have been seriously 
advocated. The line of argument in such cases appears to be 
that as the Government of India approve and sanction the levy 
of octroi, and as a tax of this sort with the best arrangements 
is a greater inconvenience to through traffic than a small import 
with no refunds at all, therefore the Government may be taken 
as agreeing to a general duty with no refunds, provided it is 
light enough. The Government of India repudiate this erroneous 
argument, and desire to make it clear that in their opinion, unless 
facilities for refunds and exemptions can be arranged, octroi of 
any kind is not an admissible form of taxation.” 

The Government of India in effect says: “If you think octroi 
too oppressive, you must abolish it altogether.” ‘To which the 
committee replies : “We cannot do without the taxation of com- 
modities. Octroi is more oppressive than a terminal tax. There- 
fore let us have a terminal tax.” 

Several other sources of revenue are in fact suggested by the 
committee, and of these the tax on houses, on railways, and on 
undeveloped building land are worthy of notice. The objections 
which apply to the general use of a house tax. in India are of 
some interest. Firstly, there is great difficulty in making asses=- 
ments, owing to the fact that nearly every man lives in his own 
house, and in some districts it is very difficult to find a rented 
house at all. Secondly, the nature of a house is not in India, as 
it is in England, a fair indication of the means of the inhabitant. 
To quote the report: “The poor man may become rich, but he 
will continue to live in his ancestral hovel. The descendant of 
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the rich man may become miserably poor and find it difficult 
to supply himself with the necessaries of life. He will not in 
any circumstances desert the home of his ancestors. He may 
live by selling the beams or the stonework of portions of the 
palatial residence which he occupies so inadequately, but he will 
not consider it consistent with his honour to leave the house or 
to sell it to others.” 

Up to the present the rating of railways in India has been 
confined almost entirely to charges for benefits conferred, such 
as conservancy, water supply, &c., but within the last few years 
a movement has arisen in favour of throwing upon the railways 
a more considerable charge towards the general expenses of 
municipalities. This movement, however, has been unsystematic 
to the verge of chaos, and each municipality has proceeded upon 
its own particular and generally unsuccessful methods. With a 
view to bringing into line the ill-regulated efforts of the various 
local authorities to solve this problem, the committee have set 
upon themselves the task of delineating upon the tabula rasa of 
Indian local finance a novel method of railway assessment. After 
examining the parochial assessment of English railways and the 
cumulo assessments of Scotland and Ireland, the committee came 
to the conclusion that neither of these methods was applicable to 
local needs. Their final judgment is in favour of a rate leviable 
on “local gross earnings,” 1.e., “freight earnings attributable to 
traffic received at and despatched from the stations in the muni- 
cipal area.” 

Such a rate would seem to measure in a very reasonable way 
the indirect benefits received by the railways from municipal 
enterprise; €.g., the local gross earnings represent roughly the 
amount of traffic passing over municipal roads to the railway 
station. To an English reader, of course, the scheme loses 
greatly in interest owing to the fact that it has no place for purely 
rural authorities. 

Lastly, the committee deal with the subject of unearned incre- 
ment, but in a very sketchy manner. Their only positive recom- 
mendation is for the taxation of agricultural land lying within 
municipal limits. In supporting this suggestion the committee 
take up a position far in advance of that usually held by land- 
taxers in England. They do not suggest that such land is being 
deliberately held out of the market by speculators; they merely 
maintain that the annual value of such land is very high owing 
to its accessibility to the markets of the town and the facilities 
for its cultivation, and that such value might equitably be taxed, 
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the burden of the tax being divided between owner and occupier. 
Nothing is said with regard to existing contracts. 

The committee also took evidence with regard to the taxation 
of increments of site-values, but did not come to any conclusion 
on this subject largely owing to lack of information. They say : 
“As far as we can ascertain, the only impost of the sort which 
is in actual operation is the American system of taxation of im- 
proved values.” It is unfortunate that no organisation exists 
whereby the committee could have informed themselves, ¢.g., of 
the Frankfort system. D. A. BARKER 





OBITUARY 


Dr. N. G. PIERSON 


DEcEMBER 24TH, 1909, the Netherlands had to deplore the 
loss of their most eminent economist, Mr. Nicolaas Gerard 
Pierson. To English readers Pierson was well known by the 
English version of his great treatise, and as the correspondent 
for Holland of the Royal Economic Society. A brief sketch of 
his splendid career will, therefore, not be out of place in this 
JOURNAL. 

Mr. Pierson was born February 7th, 1839. He did not take 
his degree at one of the Universities ; the title of a Doctor of Law 
was conferred on him, honoris causa, in 1875, by the University 
of Leyden. After some years of practice in banking he was 
appointed in 1868, before his thirtieth year, as one of the 
directors of the Bank of the Netherlands. Since 1877 he com- 
bined with his directorship the chair of economics and statistics 
at the newly-created University of Amsterdam, which he occu- 
pied till he was called, in 1885, to the presidency of the Bank. 
In 1891 he became a member of the Cabinet as Minister of 
Finance, and succeeded in carrying two important reforms in 
fiscal policy, the introduction of a property tax and of a tax on 
business and other incomes. In 1894 he retired from office, and 
returned to his scientific studies till 1897, when the formation of 
a new Ministry was conferred on him. From 1897 to 1901 the 
Department of Finance was once more under his administration. 
Among the most important measures carried under his leader- 
ship must be mentioned the Dwelling-houses Act, which Mr. 
Pierson has himself commented on in this JOURNAL,’ and the 


1 Vol. xi. p. 511. 
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Act which introduced compulsory insurance in the case of acci- 
dents in industrial establishments. In 1901 his Cabinet had to 
resign after a General Election. From 1905 to 1909 Pierson 
was a member of the Second Chamber of the States-General ; 
last year the state of his health did not permit him to apply for 
re-election. 

I can mention here only the most marked events in Pierson’s 
ever-busy life. For many years he took an active part in dis- 
cussions on a variety of subjects in Colonial policy, and on the 
administration of public and private relief. The range of topics 
in which he took a lively interest was very extensive. But first 
and foremost among his many activities will remain his contri- 
butions to economic science. For more than forty years he con- 
tributed many articles to the Dutch reviews de Gids and de 
Economist ; in 1875-76 he edited the first edition of his First 
Principles of Political Economy (entirely rewritten for the 5th 
edition, 1905) ; followed in 1884-90 by the more extensive treatise 
Manual of Political Economy (2nd edition, 1896-1902). 

One of the most characteristic features of all the writings of 
Mr. Pierson is his extensive knowledge of foreign economic 
literature. He possessed a marvellous capacity for taking pains. 
Before writing one of his first articles in de Economist of 1866, 
on the Italian economists of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, he had studied the whole of the fifty volumes of the col- 
lection by Custodi, and he did not publish Part IV. of his Manual, 
on Public Finance, until after having run over all the volumes of 
Schanz’s Finanzarchiv. 

Another feature of Pierson’s writings is a remarkable lucidity 
of arrangement and exposition. He had the talent of treating 
difficult subjects of theoretical economy in a manner which made 
them palatable even to a lay public. In the words of Prof. 
Edgeworth: ‘His solid sense and weighty learning move 
steadily along the main lines of economic reasoning like those 
vast engines which, rolling over our material high roads, render 
them smooth, compact, and serviceable.” ' Pierson’s success as a 
University teacher has, at least in part, been due to the great 
clearness of his thoughts, and to his facility in finding the most 
happy expression for them. 

In the time-honoured controversy on economic method, 
Pierson has been from the first a strenuous defendant of the 
necessity of deductive investigations. To his influence, and that 
of his predecessor in the presidency of the Netherlands Bank, 


1 Economic JOURNAL, Vii. p. 579. 
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Mr. Mees, it is to be ascribed that the one-sidedness of the so- 
called historical school of German economists has been early 
recognised in our country by the great body of Dutch economists, 
so that they have been spared the necessity of retracing their 
steps, as their colleagues in a neighbouring country are in the 
way of doing in these latter days. But from this it is not to be 
understood that Pierson undervalued historical and statistical 
research. In no better way can be shown the universality of 
his genius than by the delight he himself took in original investi- 
gations in the field of history, such as, inter alia, the essay on 
the value of the Dutch medieval coins in de Economist of 1906. 
And he was fully convinced of the absolute necessity of statistics 
for the development of concrete economic science, just as well as 
for practical social economics. He struggled hard to put our 
statistical service on a good basis. 

The development of the public organisation of the statistical 
service has been a very slow process in the Netherlands. In 
1878, when the case for the erection of a Central Government 
Statistical Bureau seemed hopeless, Pierson took the initiative 
for the opening of a private “Statistical Institute,” under the 
management of the Statistical Society. From 1884 to 1891 the 
Institute did good service, but no sooner had Pierson entered 
the Cabinet than steps were taken for the institution of a public 
“Central Commission for Statistics.” The goal was reached in 
1899, when Pierson was again in the Cabinet, by the erection of 
the “Central Bureau for Statistics.” After leaving office, 
Pierson has been for some years President of the Central Com- 
mission, and found great satisfaction in witnessing the continuous 
development of the institutions, which had been called into being 
under his auspices. 

It is impossible in a few pages to do full justice to Pierson’s 
work in economics. Only a few points can be mentioned here. 

Pierson was a firmly convinced Free Trader. Although, on 
this subject as on others, he was far from being a doctrinaire, 
he could not speak without irritation on the proposals, made 
some years ago, of levying import duties on food products. He 
was the first president of the society for defending free inter- 
national exchange, established in 1897. On the population 
question he recognised the essential truth of the doctrines laid 
down in Malthus’s famous essay. In one of the best chapters of 
his Manual he refuted the criticisms of Leroy-Beaulieu and 
others. He gives an attractive sketch of the rise in the general 
standard of living, which would have been possible in European 
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countries, if the increase of population had taken place at a less 
speedy rate. Against the cry, raised by the detractors of 
Malthus : ““We must go back to Godwin,” he put the serious 
warning that, given that increase, all measures for increasing 
production ought to be placed in the first rank, and those for 
realising a better distribution of income only in the second. 

Still, in questions of social economics, he was no adherent of 
the laisser-faire doctrine. He had an open eye for the drawbacks 
of an unbridled individualism. “We have not become Com- 
munists,” he wrote once, “but in our judgments on social 
matters is to be found an element of communism. We respect 
property as the best means to an end, general welfare and general 
culture, but it deserves respect only so long as it contributes to 
that end.” 

On February 7th of last year, Pierson’s seventieth anniver- 
sary, @ committee, consisting of representatives of many shades 
of political opinion, took occasion to express in his presence their 
warm gratitude for all the good work he had done in his long 
career in the interests of his country and for the advancement of 
economic science. A capital was offered for the foundation of a 
“N. G. Pierson Fund,” intended to promote original economic 
research. Even then the state of his health did not permit the 
organisation of any public festival. From that time he did not 
recover, and before the end of the year he was taken from his 
beloved wife and his many personal friends, after a prolonged 
and painful illness. 

H. B. GREVEN 


Leyden. 


WALRAS 


Marizé Esprit LEON WALRAS, son of Antoine Auguste Walras 
and of Louise Aline de Saint-Beuve, was born December 16th, 
1834, at Evreux (Eure), in Normandy. He entered the college 
of Caen in 1844, and afterwards the Lycée of Douai, where in 
4851 he graduated as Bachelor of Arts. After a further course 
of mathematical studies he graduated also in science. In 1854 
he entered the Paris “School of Mines,” but finding that he had 
no taste for technological studies, he left and devoted himself 
to literary and economic work. His first work, published in 1859, 
was a refutation of the doctrines of Proudhon. In 1860 he took 
part in a Fiscal Congress at Lausanne. The Swiss Council of 
Public Education instructed the Department of Public Education 
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to appoint Walras lecturer on political economy at the Academy 
of Lausanne, a proposal which only took effect after ten years. In 
1850 he had begun to contribute to the Journal des Economistes 
(Paris), and in 1860 he was writing for La Presse. After he had, 
in 1870, entered on his duties at Lausanne, he published his 
Eléments d’économie pure, 1874 anl 1877. The second edition 
appeared in 1889. His Théorie mathématique de la richesse sociale 
was published in 1883. He ceased teaching in 1892, and was made 
honorary professor of the University of Lausanne. These points 
of information are given in his autobiography, published in the 
Giornale degli Economisti, December 1908. 

In 1896 Wairas published Etudes d’Economie sociale (Théorie 
de la répartition de la richesse sociale). He died on January 4th, 
1910. 

The work of Walras is complex, and becomes intelligible only 
when we analyse its elements. He himself attached chief import- 
ance to it as the expression of a reformer. But this is not its 
leading feature from a scientific point of view. Nevertheless, it 
was as a movement of reform that what is known as classic 
political economy took its rise. It was an attempt to break 
entirely with the past, and to organise society on a fresh basis. 
It was believed that practical solutions could be obtained through 
economic science alone. And that science became synthetic 
instead of analytic. : 

In the former half of the nineteenth century, this new ortho- 
doxy suffered from a succession of schisms. Some of these were 
notable as attempts, not always realised as such, to re-establish 
the balance of ideas disturbed by the one-sided view of “classic ”’ 
economics, and to reduce the science of economics to the rank 
of a branch of social science. 

Walras was one of these schismatics, and as such, it may be 
said of him that he was influenced by his environment. Fortun- 
ately, however, for science, he felt the need of laying a solid 
foundation for his schemes of reformation, and was thus led to 
re-examine the bases of economics. 

The second part of his work may therefore be defined as the 
attempt to supply a firmer basis to the theories of political 
economy, and to apply the methods of mathematics to that study. 

In his Eléments d’économie pure we read: “Pure political 
economy is essentially the theory of the determination of values 
under a hypothetical system of absolutely free competition ” 
(p. xii.). This, if applied to a science of actual phenomena would 
be unintelligible. Such a science might institute an inquiry into 
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free competition, but it would also have to examine monopolies, 
socialistic organisations, &c. Could we conceivably say :— 
“Statics is essentially the theory of the determination of the 
balance of free material points?” Clearly no. This is but a part 
of statics. 

But it is easy to explain Walras’s position if we consider the 
goal at which he aimed.. His plan of reform was concerned with 
a field of economics dominated by free competition; hence he 
was naturally bent on constructing the theory of that field. Never- 
theless, whether he realised it or not, such an inquiry is of service 
in yet another quest. In analysing what actually is, in separat- 
ing by abstraction the different parts of the concrete economic 
phenomenon, we do find a part that may be termed free com- 
petition. Walras has the great merit of having given us the theory 
of this part considered as a general case. 

The use of mathematics enabled him to study cases of mutually 
dependent phenomena. These are far nearer to reality than 
when they are considered only under the aspect of causes and 
effects—the only aspect accessible to ordinary logic. 

When mathematics are applied to particular problems of 
economic science, they lead merely to results more curious than 
useful. We should not err widely from truth in saying that, 
restricted within these limits, the use of mathematics in economic 
science is futile. On the other hand, for the conception of 
economic phenomena in a state of mutual dependence, it is simply 
indispensable. So far nothing else will serve, and he who gives 
up trying to form that conception may as well give up the use of 
mathematics. He is in the position of a man who is satisfied 
with knowing the topography of a small portion of the earth’s 
surface, and cares not at all to know the general shape of the 
terrestrial spheroid. It must be admitted that there are practical 
problems for which the former sort of knowledge is more 
important than the latter. The analogy holds good in the case of 
economic problems, and indeed for nearly all practical sciences 
as compared with theoretic science. 

Walras did for political economy that which Lagrange effected 
for rational mechanics, and his fame is bound to grow with every 
advance of science. But just as the merit due to Lagrange in no 
way effaces that of his predecessors and collaborators, so does the 

1 Walras studies the problem of economic equilibrium in considering constant 
values. Professors Edgeworth and Irving Fisher have discussed the problem in 
terms of variable values, whereby in a way the problem is made more general. I 


cannot here go into these points of view, belonging, as they properly do, to the 
history of new economic doctrines, 
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merit which belongs to Walras detract no iota from that due to 
scholars like Jevons, who contributed with him to the construc- 
tion of new theory. There is going on, simultaneously in England, 
Germany, Austria, America, and Italy, a forward movement 
towards a rational economics, similar to that of rational mechanics. 
Walras was the first to give the theory of a general case. Herein 
he opened up the path to other similar theories and to investi- 
gations which in the future will attain an ever-increasing com- 
pleteness and generality. 
VILFREDO PaRETO 
Lausanne. 


City NOTES. 


We have received the following “City Notes” from 
“R. G.” :— 


The Money Market.—An easy money market has characterised 
the beginning of 1910. When we wrote three months ago the 
Bank Rate was being reduced from 5 to 4$ per cent., and the 
decline has since continued, the steps of the reduction being to 
4 per cent. at the beginning of January, 3} per cent. in the 
middle of January, and 3 per cent. early in February. In this 
way, slowly, but without check, the money market has returned 
to the condition of ease which prevailed before the spasm of last 
autumn. In spite of the general improvement of trade which has 
sprung up and the disposition to speculate which has been growing 
everywhere, the consequence of chronically dearer money, which 
will no doubt come about before long, has not yet resulted. Per- 
haps the interruption of business activity by the elections has 
helped the slackness; but the fact, whatever the cause, is all in 
favour of a stronger business and speculative movement in all 
directions later on, the trade revival having only been momentarily 
checked. 


The Elections and Business.—A General Election always spells 
interruption to business, as it withdraws many of the leaders in 
finance and trade from their usual activities. Most of the business, 
of course, goes on without the leaders, current and ordinary affairs 
being managed by subordinates; but active leadership is indis- 
pensable to the full working of the industrial machine, and this 
is wanting to some extent during an electoral contest. The ex- 
penditure on the contest itself involves, too, a withdrawal from 
the markets of part of the funds that usually support them, and 
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although this may appear comparatively unimportant, as the 
whole cost of a General Election is about £2,000,000 only, which 
is a mere fraction of the immense sum of cash and credit that can 
in a moment be put at the service of City operations, yet the 
amount is sufficient to make a difference, for a time at least. The 
interruption caused by the recent elections has probably been less 
sensible than it often is, owing to the readiness of operators for 
a boom, and the long anticipation of the approach of the election 
itself. Now that it is over, everything—or almost everything— 
has started forward at once. 


The Fall in Consols.—An exception to the cheerful aspect of 
the markets continues to be made by home securities, especially 
Consols, where the cause of the weakness is, almost certainly, 
in part political. The credit of the English Government, owing 
to the political activity of Socialists and the power they have 
gained in the councils of one, if not both, of our great political 
parties, is no longer what it was. The reports of the transfer of 
investment money from English to foreign securities are probably 
exaggerated, but they came from too many quarters to be dis- 
regarded. Capital may not be “on strike,” to use a memorable 
phrase of Lord Goschen’s in 1867, but it has become more dis- 
posed than formerly to weigh pros and cons as between home and 
foreign investments, and the favour to the home security is no 
longer what it was. Nothing else apparently can account suf- 
ficiently for the drop in Consols in the last four years, notwith- 
standing the large repurchases for the Sinking Fund of which 
Mr. Asquith has so often boasted. 


Price. 
Consols—February 27th, 1907 Fee - aa Pe 87 
Do. we Og eae 8TH, 
Do. %s 24th, 1909 a an ue ne 84 
Do. a ee 


There could be no stronger argument for looking carefully into 
our national finance, which must be damaged by the holding up 
of the Budget—the postponement of necessary business regarding 
expenditure and taxation to political wrangling. 


The Rubber and Oil Booms.—Stock Exchange activity has 
been manifested in the special direction of a boom in rubber 
shares, to which we referred in our last Notes, and which has 
gone ahead since then in a remarkable manner, with the addition 
in the last week or two of a smaller boom in oil shares. This 
rubber boom has already attained such large dimensions as to 
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become a subject of general interest. Everybody is talking of it; 
and no wonder. We have to do with something that reminds one 
of the great speculative manias of former times. The price of 
tubber itself, the foundation of the speculation, has risen from 
about 3s. per lb., the price a few years ago, to something between 
8s. and 9s. per lb., with no sign as yet of a set-back. The reasons 
for the advance are on the one hand the huge and increasing in- 
dustrial demand for rubber for many different purposes, among 
which rubber tyres for motoring is prominent, but by no means 
the only demand ; and on the other hand the difficulty of increasing 
the supply quickly, as it takes a few years to bring a rubber 
plantation into productiveness after being started. There are 
accordingly all the materials for a speculative mania in the situa- 
tion, and we have such a fact as this, as set out in the Statist of 
February 26th, that in the two months of 1910 there have been 
no fewer than fifty-two new issues of rubber shares of a total 
nominal amount of £6,493,000. Many of these shares cannot be 
really productive for years to come; but meanwhile, along with 
older shares, they are the subject of speculative dealings and 
premiums, and the Stock Exchange is very busy indeed. Just at 
this time the oil boom comes along to aid the primary boom. The 
occasion bere has been the publication of statements as to large 
purchases by the Admiralty of reserves of oil for the warships, 
which has specially benefited the Scotch companies. But this 
is little more than an occasion, the significance of the movement 
lying rather in the readiness with which it has been produced and 
the disposition already manifested by the public to participate in 
the gambles. The present year, to all appearance, will be full of 
interest in the City. 





The Duty on Silver in India.—The Indian Government, it 
appears, has imposed a duty on the import of silver into India of 
four annas per ounce, and immediately there has been a severe 
fall in the price of silver in the London market. One object 
apparently is to find revenue. There is a deficit in the Budget 
owing to the diminution of the receipts from opium consequent 
on the anti-opium agreements with China. Still, it is much to 
be regretted that the Indian Government continues in its perverse 
course of tinkering with the money of the country—silver. No 
doubt there will be all sorts of excuses for the proposed duty-— 
that silver is no longer the standard money and that the duty will 
affect the coinage precisely as a seignorage would, while the duty, 
being on the import, will lessen the discrepancy between the 
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value of uncoined and coined silver in India. But substantially 
the general effect of these measures is to keep the money of the 
people of India in an artificial condition instead of the Govern- 
ment having one of the precious metals for its standard free from 
tinkering and all artificial manipulation. That trouble will come 
some day, if it has not already arrived, is very much to be feared. 
Distrust of their money would be the very thing to create or add 


to the unrest of the people of India. 
R. G. 


CURRENT TOPICS 


StR CHRISTOPHER FURNESS addressed a meeting of the 
employee-shareholders of the Irvine Shipbuilding and Dry Docks 
Company at West Hartlepool on December 8th of last year on 
the co-partnership scheme which is at present on trial at the 
works. He stated that as the result of the creation of the Works 
Council there had been no friction justifying serious mention. 
Workmen and directors had obtained a greater appreciation of 
each other’s points of view, and showed a more determined desire 
to meet each other’s wishes. He gave figures to prove that 
the co-partnery yards had passed through a year of great pros- 
perity. He pointed out that the men had received the guaranteed 
4 per cent. upon their deposit, and in addition 5 per cent. by 
way of bonus upon the sums they had left behind at the office 
weekly. The scheme was described at its inception in the 
Current Topics of the Economie JouRNAL of December, 1908. 


A ConGress of Administrative Sciences will be held in 
Brussels from the 27th to the 31st of July, 1910 in the grounds 
of the Exhibition. The Congress will be divided into four 
sections : (1) Municipal government; (2) intermediate organisa- 
tions between the State and the local authorities ; (3) organisation 
of central authorities; (4) administrative literature. A British 
Committee has been formed, of which the Secretary is Mr. C. 
Montagu Harris, County Councils Association, Caxton House, 
Westminster. Among the writers of papers already arranged 
from the British Committee are Mr. Sidney Webb, Professor 
Sadler, Mr. Edward Jenks, and Sir Thomas Elliott. The entrance 
fee of £1 entitles a member to receive all the publications of the 
Congress, even though he is not present. 
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DuRING the discussion of the Housing and Town-Planning 
Bill, Mr. Burns stated his intention of forming a new branch of 
the Local Government Board. In this there were to be concen- 
trated the various functions already vested in the Board in regard 
to the housing of the working classes, together with the important 
duties devolving on the Department under the new Act. The 
Treasury has assented to the appointment of the necessary staff, 
and the new department will soon be in working order. Three 
housing inspectors have already been added. They will be con- 
cerned not only with inquiries as to the sufficiency of housing 
accommodation throughout the country, but their services will 
also be used in connection with the appeals to the Local Govern- 
ment Board against closing and demolition orders. 

















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


JANuARY, 1910. Representation of Examination Results in Three 
Dimensions. Dr. W. Garnett. Difficulties in International 
Statistical Comparisons. A. D. Wess. Distribution of Deaths 
with Age. G. Upny Yue. 


DeceMBER, 1909. The Recent Growth of Population in Western 
Europe. Sm J. A. Barnes. (Presidential address.) Follow 
papers on The Use of the Median and On the Method of Corre- 
lation, read by Mr. Bowley and Mr. Yule at the recent Congress 
of the International Institute of Statistics. 


The Economic Review. 

JANUARY, 1910. The Landlord. Rev. ¥. W. Bussety. The evolu- 
tion of the landlord is traced from primitive patriarchates to 
the English manor. The Conditions of Distress. EE. V. 
Bircwauu. The age, trade, wages in last employment, and other 
attributes of “4,000 Birmingham cases” are recorded. India 
and the Opium Traffic. D. A. Barker. Karl Maraz’s Theory of 
Value. H. W. B. Josepu. 


The Contemporary Review. 

January, 1910. The Budget and British Capital. Lorn Wexpsy. 
Lord Revelstoke’s speech in the Budget Debate is traversed. 
Canada and Tariff Reform. J. J. Harpenu. In favour of Free 
Trade. 

The Fortnightly Review. 

DecEMBER, 1909. Small Ownership, Land Banks, and Co-operation. 

Sik GILBERT Parker, M.P. 


The Nineteenth Century. 
January, 1910. A General Strike. B.C. Motuoy. A Self-supporting 
Penal Labour Colony. Epira SEuurErs. 
The National Review. 


January, 1910. The Relations of Canada and Germany. J. C. 
Hopkins. 

Fesruary, 1910. A Project of Empire. VF. 8S. Oxtver. Referring 
to Prof. Nicholson’s new book. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
The Tariff Debate of 1909 and the New Tariff Act. ¥. W. Taussia. 
The principal novelty in the advocacy was the so-called “true 
No. 76—voL. xx L 
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principle” that the cost of production at home and _ abroad 
should be equalised by protective duties. The Act “still leaves 
an extremely high scheme of rates, and still shows an extremely 
intolerant attitude in foreign trade.” American Shoemakers, 
1648-1895. J. R. Commons. A_ sketch of industrial evolution. 
Insurance of Bank Deposits in the West. L. OxLtanoma. Tech- 
nical Development in Cotton Manufacture since 1860. M. T. 
Copetanp. The Measurement of Concentration of Wealth. 
G. P. Warxins, W. M. Persons. A debate turning on the 
mathematical representation of statistics. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 
DeceMBER, 1909. State Taxation and Foreign Lands. C.F. Rosiy- 
son. Readjustment of Railway Rates. C. C. McCam. Maraism 


versus Socialism, 1V. V.G. SimkuovitcH. Our South American 
Trade. W. R. SHEPHERD. 


Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


JANuaRY, 1910. The Tariff of 1909. H. Parker Wiis. Tobacco 
Pools of Kentucky and Tennessee. ANNA YOUNGMAN. 


DeceMBER, 1909. La concurrence limitée et les effets. G. DE 
Mouinari. La crise Anglaise. Yves Guyot. Prévisions pour 
1910. J. Davies and C. P. Hamry. A summary of the forecasts 
as to economic conditions which are made in the authors’ annual 
Business Prospects. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


JaNuARY, 1910. 1909, Yves Guyot, Le Marché Financier. A. Rar- 
FALOVICH. Les Comptes des exploitations industrielles de l'état. 
G. SCHELLE. 

Fepruary. Du role politique des Economistes. Y. Guyor. Le 
monopole des Assurances par l'état. G. pE Novvion. L’évolu- 
tion du régime financier en Australie. Biarp p’AuNET. La 
condition des ouvriers de l'industrie en Espagne. A. Marvavn. 


Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 

JANUARY, 1910. L’Actionnariat Ouvrier. CHARLES GIDE. Some 
forms of profit sharing may be destined to prove a refuge—like 
the sanctuaries and free cities of old—from war, the war between 
labour and capital. Les valeurs mobiliers et les projets de réforme 
fiscale. H. Trucny. Le libre échange et le protectionisme au 
Congrés de Londres, 1908. R. Datta Vouta. La situation de la 
propriété rurale en France. M. AuGt Laripe. 

Fepruary, 1910. La réforme des contributions directes. A. GIRAULT. 
Le machinisme et le chémage. G. OLpHE-GALLIARD. Surproduc- 
tion. J. LEscure. 


Revue d’Kconomie Politique Internationale (Brussels). 


DecemBer, 1909. Agricultural co-operation and credit in Spain, the 
economic conditions of Persia, “financial life” in Europe and 
(by Charles Conant) America, are among the various subjects 
handled. 
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L’ Egypte Contemporaine (Cairo). 

JANuARY, 1910. The first number of this review, the organ of the 
newly-formed Khedival Society of Political Economy, Statistics, 
and Legislation, contains articles on Mutual Insurance against 
Seizures of Meat at the Alexandria Slaughter-houses. J. B. 
Prior (Bey). Hygiene in Egypt. Pror. J. Hopss. Foreign 
Exchange Operations in Egypt. KE. Papasan. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie (Jena). 


Octoser, 1909. Das Zunftwesen Konstantinopels im 10 Jahrhun- 
dert. H. Genric. Die Handelspolitik Niirnbergs im Spatmittel- 
alter. J. Miuuer. Die Kaffeevalorisation. FE. Scumipt. The 
experiment made by the State of Sao Paulo is of doubtful 
success. 

DecEeMBEeR. Die Reichsfinanzgesctze v. 1909. A. Hesse. 

January, 1910. Die fransosische Sparkassenwesen. ScHACHNER. 


Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik (Tiibingen). 


NovemsBer, 1909. Der kapitalistische Unternehmer. W. Sompart. 
The character and function of the entrepreneur are analysed. 


JANUARY, 1910. Karl Marx and Michael Bakunin. E. BEernsteEIn. 
Haushaltungs-Budgets. S. Prokopowitscn. An extensive series 
of family budgets relating to workmen in St. Petersburg. 


Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft (Tiibingen). 


1910. No. I. Wirtschaftwissenschaft und Wirtschaftspolitik. G. 
Conn. Menschenschmuggel. The smuggling of yellow men into 
the United States of America is the subject of a paper by E. 
Scuuttze. There are several cther noteworthy papers. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


OctonrR, 1909. La Semiologia economica a base statistica. R. 
Benini. The observation of economic symptoms is prescribed. 
Ancora di municipalizzazione. G. Montemartini. L’elemento 
Giuridico nella Scienza delle finanze. V.Tancorra. La teoria 
dell equilibrio economico secondo il Prof. V. Pareto. LL. AMoroso. 

NoveMBER-DECEMBER, 1909. Ancora la legge di piccoli numeri. L. 
BortkiEwicz. The writer continues to defend his law of small 
numbers against the attacks of Signor Gini. Sulla teoria dell’ 
immiserimento. R. Micnets. The alleged tendency towards 
increasing misery is considered. I principi distributivi delle 
imposte moderne. B. Griziottr. An exhaustive examination 
of the first principles of taxation. I principii della teoria della 
moneta. Veccuio. The rate of discount is a fundamental 
element in the determination of the value of money. 

The Rivista di Scienza (Bologna). 


The Rivista di Scienza (Bologna), also known as “Scientia,” which 
purports to “co-ordinate the work carried on in different fields 
of knowledge,” has recently published the following articles 
relating to economics: Vol. VI. (1909) Diminishing Returns and 
Value. T. N. Carver. Vol. VII. (1910) On the Use of the 
Differential Calculus in Economics. F. Y. EnGewortn. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


AnGELL (Norman). Europe’s Optical Illusion. London: Simpkin, 
..and Co. Pp. 126. 


[The alarms about a German invasion are deprecated. ] 


Bow tey (A. L.). An Elementary Manual of Siatistics. London: 
Macdonald and Evans. 1910. Pp. 215. 

[This manual is intended for the use of those who desire some knowledge of 
statistical methods and statistical results without going deeply into technicalities or 
undertaking mathematical analysis. It is also designed as a first course for 
students who wish to proceed further. } 

Burn (JoserH). Stock Exchange Investments in Theory and 
Practice. London: Layton. 1909. Pp. 822. 
[A course of lectures delivered at the Institute of Actuaries, 1908-9.] 


Cappury (W. A.). Labour in Portuguese West Africa. Second 
Edition, with an added chapter. London: Routledge. 1910. 
Pp. 187. 


Carnrorp (L. Cope). London Pride and London Shame. 
London: P. S. King. 1910. Pp. 174. 


CuHaANcE (Sir Wixu1aM). Poor Law Reform. Via Tertia. The Case 
for Guardians. London: King. 1910. Pp. 95. 


Dopp (J. THEoporE). The Poor and their Rights: How to Obtain 
Them under Existing Legislation. London: P. §S. King. 1910. 
Pp. 28. 


EvpertTon (W. Pain and Ernet M.). Primer of Statistics. 
viii+ 86 pp. London: A. and C. Black. 1909. 1s. 6d. net. 

[A very simple and elementary statement and explanation of those statistical 
terms and methods which are used in connection with frequency curves and with 
correlation ; primarily for the use of students in biometry, but of general use for all 
beginners in mathematical statistics. ] 

Jones (Henry). The Working Task of the Social Reformers, and 
other Essays. London: Macmillan. 1910. Pp. 305. 


Liverpool Joint Research Committee. How the Casual Labourer 
Lives. Report on the domestic condition and expenditure of the 
families of certain Liverpool labourers. (Read before and published 
by the Liverpool Economic and Statistical Society.) Liverpool : 
Northern Publishing Co. 1909. Pp. 114. 

NicHouson (Pror. J. Sureup). A Project of Empire. London: 
Macmillan. 1909. Pp. 284. 

[Reviewed above.] 


Ponsonsy (ARTHUR). The Camel and the Needle’s Eye. London: 
Fifield. 1910. Pp. 186. 3s. 6d. Pp. 252. 


Pratt (E. A.). The “Tied House” System. London: King. 
1910. Pp. 16. 2d. 


Rose (Frank H.). The Coming Force: The Labour Movement. 
London: Independent Labour Party. 1909. Pp. 117. 

Treson (FRANK). The People’s Progress. London: Murray. 
1910. Pp. 159. 


[‘‘ A study of the facts of national‘wealth, with some answers to Socialists’ 
the secondary title.] 


is 
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Tryon (Capr. C.). Tariff Reform. London: National Review 
Office. 1909. Pp. 139. 


WEtsrorp (J. W.). The Strength of England. A_ Politico- 
Economie History of England from Saxon Times to the Reign of 
Charles the First. With a preface by W. Cunningham, D.D. 
London: Longmans, .. 1910. Pp. 362. 


WickstEED (Puiuip H.). The Common Sense of Political 
Economy. London: Macmillan. 1910. Pp. 702. 

[‘‘ This book is intended primarily as a popular but systematic exposition of the 
‘marginal’ theory of Economics.”’] 

WituraMs (Sypney Cuarzes). The Economics of Railway Trans- 
port. London: Macmillan and Co. 1909. Pp. 308. 


Barrett (J.). Latin America: The Land of Opportunity. 
Washington, D.C.: International Bureau of American Republics. 
1909. Pp. 104. Gratis. 


Bonar (J.). Philosophy and Political Economy in some of their 
Historical Relations. New York: Macmillan. 1909. Pp. xviii+ 414. 
lls. 6d. (New edition.) 


CALLENDER (G. §.). Selections from the Economic History of 
the U.S. Boston: Ginn. 1909. Pp. 750. 10s. 6d. 


Exy (Pror. R. T.). Outlines of Economics. Revised and enlarged 
by the author and Professors Thomas S$. Adams, Max. O. Lorenz, 
Allyn A. Young. New York: Macmillan Co. 1909. Pp. 700. 

[The book purports to differ from the Elementary Principles of Economics 
published in 1904 by Ely and Wicher in that it is a more advanced treatise adapted 
for use in Colleges. } 

Huaues (J. W.). Value Price and Profit under Universal Mono- 
polies. Int. Soc. Review, August, 1909. 


LIGHTENBERGER (JAMES P.). Divorce. (Columbia University 
Studies.) New York: Columbia University. 1909. Pp. 230. 

[From a greater freedom of divorce the writer expects ultimately beneficia 
results, though the immediate result may be to increase the divorce rate. ] 

Mitts (H. E.). Outlines of Economics. New York: Pough- 
keepsie. 1909. Pp. 133. 

[Intended as a guide for students using specified text-books. ] 


Natnan (N.). Economic Heresies. Boston: Houghton. 1909. 
Nation, 4, N. 1909. 


Prick (W. H.). Life Insurance Reform in New York. (Amer. 
Keon. Association.) Cambridge, Mass. 1905. Pp. 95. 


Seviaman (E. R. A.). Principles of Economics. Fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged. New York: Longmans. 1909. Pp. lii+710. 
lls. 6d. 


[Bibliographical notes, tables and charts have been brought up to date.] 


Setigman (Pror. E. R. A.). The Shifting and Incidence of 
Taxation. Third edition, revised and enlarged. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1910. Pp. 427. 

[The new edition contains references to the most recent discussions, besides 
many other additions. ] 
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Unwin (G.). The Guilds and Companies of London. New York: 
Scribners. 1909. Pp. xvi+397. 8s. 4d. net. 

[An historical study of the London Guilds from the days of Henry Plantagenet 
to those of Victoria. ] 

Urzan (Wm.). Valuation: Its Nature and Laws. New York: 
Macmillan. 1909. 


AnpREADES (Pror. A.). Les finances Serbes. 


BuancuarD. Cours d’Economie Politique. Tome I. La produc- 
tion, la consommation, et la plus grande partie de la répartition. 
Paris: Pedone. Pp. 712. 

[The course purports to be for the use of students of the ‘‘ Faculties and Schools 
of Law.”] 

CorNELISSEN (C.). Théorie du salaire et du travail salarié. Paris: 
Giard. 1908. 

Dewavrin (M.). Canada économique au XX. siécle. Paris: 
Riviere. 1909. 3.50 fr. 

JuLIN (ARMAND). Précis de Cours de Statistique. Avec une 
préface par M. A. de Foville. Brussells: Misch. 1910. Pp. 242. 

[An abbreviated outline of elementary methods and technique of statistics, 
followed by a more detailed comparative account of the nature of the data collected 
in several countries as to population, production, agriculture, trade, transport and 
prices. A book of statistical rubrics and definitions, but without actual statistics. ] 

Maunier (RENE). L’origine et la fonction économique des villes. 
(Bibliothéque Sociologique Internationale.) Paris: Giard. Pp. 325. 

Mony (M. §.). Etude sur le travail. Third edition, revised. 
2 vols. Paris: Hachette. 1909. 15 fr. 

[A treatise on modern social organisation. ] 


PrrarD (LEon). De l’ordre Social. Paris: Lebégne. Pp. 333. 

Pornsarp (L.). La production le travail et le probléme social 
dans tous les pays au XXme. siecle. Paris: Alcan. 1967. 

Skarttes. La Répartition des fortunes en France. Paris: Félix 
Alean. Pp. 144. 

Seianopos (C.). La méthode historique appliquée aux sciences 
sociales. Paris: Alean. 1909. 5.50 fr. 


StntécHaL (Leon). La Concentration Industrielle et Commer- 
ciale en Angleterre. Paris: Publications Scientifiques. 1909. Tp. 
240. 

SupercasEaux (G.). Essai sur la nature du papier monnaie. 
Paris: Larose. 1909. Pp. 44. 

{As Professor of Political Economy in the University of Chili the writer has had 
an. opportunity of observing the phenomenon which he writes about. } 

Suret (Dr. Louris). Théorie de l’impdt progressif. Paris: Alcan. 
1910. Pp. 774. 


Vianes (Pror. J. B. M.). Histoire des doctrines sur l’impét en 
France. Les origines et les destinées de la dixme. royale de Vauban. 
Paris: Giard. 1909. Pp. 517. 


JACKEL (HERBERT). Die Landgesellschaften in den deutschen 
Schutzgebieten. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1909. Pp. xvi+315. 
[A very full study of the economic and legal position of the joint-stock com- 
panies (railway, mining, &c.), formed to open up new territories in German 
colonies, more especially in New Guinea, South-West Africa and the Cameroons. ] 
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KrouneE (Marie). Die Grosshandelversteigerungen. (Zeitschrift 
fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft, Erganzung XXXII.). Tibingen: 
Laupp. 1909. Pp. 182. 

[A study on auctions. ] 

Lexis (Pror. WitHELM). Allgemeine Volkswirtschaftslehre. 
(Die Kultur der Gegenwart h. v. Paul Hinneberg, Teil I1., Bd. X.) 
Berlin: Teubner. 1910. Pp. 259. 


Mataga (Dr. Victor). - Die Reklame. Eine Untersuchung iiber 
Ankundigungswesen und Werbetiatigkeit in Geschaftsleben. Leipzic ; 
Duncker and Humblot. 1910. 


Mayer (Gustav). Johann Baptist von Schweitzer und die Sozial- 
democratie. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1909. Pp. vii+ 448. 

[Schweitzer was the man who completed the work that Lassalle had com- 
menced. Little is known about him, so that the author of this book breaks new 
ground. Although Schweitzer was unsuccessful, his life was worth writing, if not 
for its own sake, at least for the light the story throws on the conditions that 
prevailed in the political parties in Germany, more especially in the German social 
democracy, between 1864 and 1875.] 


Munaus (E.). Die Unverletzlichkeit des Eigentums. Breslau: 
Kern. 1909. Pp viii+108. 2.80 m. 

Puiuippovicu (E. v.). Grundriss der politischen Oekonomie. 
Vol. I. Allgemeine Volkswirtschaftslehre. Eighth revised edition. 
Tubingen: Moher. 1909. Pp. xii+485. 10 m. 

Scnuutze (F.). Die Aufgabe des Grundeigentums. Berlin: 
Eberung. 1909. Pp. 236. 6 m. 

TriER (Dr. Juuius). Die volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der 
technischen Entwickelung der deutschen Lederindustrie. Leipsic: 
Klinkhardt. 1909. Pp. 91. 

WaaGemann (Dr. E.). Britischwestindische Wirtschaftspolitik. 
Leipsic: Duncker and Humblot. 1909. 

Watpscnitz (O.). Editor. Bibliographie der Sozialwissen- 
schaften. Dresden: Bohmert. 1909. Pp. vii+664. 12 m. 

WaterstraDT (F.). Die Rentabilitat der Wirtschaftssysteme 
nach J. H. v. Thiinens “Isoliertem Staat” u. in unserer Zeit. 
Berlin: Parey. 1909. Pp. iii+157. 5 m. 

WeBER (Dr. A.). Die Aufgaben der Volkswirtschaftslehre als 
Wissenschaft. Tiibingen: Mohr. 1909. Pp. 77. 


GipE (C.). Economia Sociale. Translated by G. Mortara. Miian- 
Vallardi. Pp. vit+ 323. 1909. 41. 

GRaAZIAN1 (Pror. A.). Problemi Speciali di Valare di Scambio 
(Instituti giundici della R. Universita di Napoli. No. 3.) Napeli: 
Jovene. 1910. Pp. 88. 


[The special problems deal with value in relation to cost of production, the 
measure of value, prices and the rate of discount, the incidence of export and 
import duties ; the last referring to papers in the Economic JouRNAL by Messrs. 
Bickerdike, Chapman, and Pigou.] 


GRILLI (Dr. Caro). Due sistemi di economia politica. Roma: 
Unione editione. 1909. Pp. 158. 


Loria (A.). Corso completo di economia politica. Turin: Frat. 
Bocea. 1909. Pp. viii+ 711. 18 1. 
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Luca (Emiuio DE). Della Emigrazione Europea ed in particolare 
di grella Italiana. Turin: Bocca. 1909. 4 vols. 

SELLA (Pror. EmAnveze). La Vita della Ricchezza Macher. 
“Biblioteca di Scienze Sociali. Vol. LVII. Turin: Bocca. 1910. 

Vatenti (G.). Ancora del valore practico delle dottrine econo- 
miche. Turin. 1910. 


Trorimorr (A.) The Theory of Technical Rents. Moscow. 
1910. Pp. 292. 


[This Russian work is directed against Karl Marx.] 





